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INTRODUCTION. 



The attempt to translate the Greatest Oration 
of the Greatest of Orators into a language so 
different in its frame and idiom from that noble 
tongue in which it was pronounced, had long 
appeared so hopeless, that, after intentions re- 
peatedly formed, the plan was for some years 
abandoned. 

During the period of my retirement from 
Parliament after the ^^ff^rftl election }u. 1812, 
I had frequent comiiauiiicatibns Upon this sub- 
ject with one of the best JStli^lfi^^And most 
acute, though severe, -^criltO^^f J# ifme, my 
lamented friend Lord Dudley '; and it was prin- 
cipally an argument of his that then turned me ' 
aside from the project. When pressed with the 
considerations which naturally suggested them-^ 
selves in favour of it — among others the example 
of Cicero, who had made the same experiment on 
the Latin language, — his answer was calculated 
to make me pause, from its appearance of sense 
and force. " Either," said he, " the translation is 
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IV INTRODUCTION. 

addressed to those who know the original, or to 
those who do not. The former cannot want it ; 
the latter cannot materially profit by it ; for no 
translation can give an adequate idea of the 
original." 

Subsequent reflection has served to remove 
the deep impression which Lord Dudley's argu- 
ment had made. 

It must be considered, in the first place, that 
even to scholars the experiment is not without 
interest of trying how far the two languages 
can be used so as to render in the one the 
thoughts couched originally in the other ; and 
even to scholars the comparative trial of the 
structiibes.of'the\tfrd, «etr resemblances, their 

•••••••• • • ^ ••! • • 

differences, :anji*J;h€ai;. contrasts, is very inte- 
resting, •♦fhed^.tf- indeed this be not included 

1 * •*••* *f** ••'« 1 

in the •jpt<5ce4infe>*oJ)sftrvation, there can no 

more accurate method be fallen upon for 

well apprehending the force and genius of 

both tongues than such a comparative trial. 

Many things are sure to be thus observed which 

had previously escaped our attention : nor is 

it to be doubted that the sense, as well as 

the diction, of the original, is much more 

thoroughly perceived and felt after such an 

attempt. I can truly say in the present case, 
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INTRODUCTION. V 

that although the exquisite original had beeu> 
for many long years, familiar to me in all its 
parts, most of which I knew by hearty yet I 
never felt its incomparable beauties, both in the 
substance and in the diction, until I made the 
attempt at transferring them into our Saxon 
tongue ; and although there is far less benefit 
in this respect to be derived from reading the 
work, yet whoever shall, in perusing, compare 
it carefully with the original, can hardly fail to 
profit considerably, and to discover merits and 
peculiarities which had before escaped him. 
There is something in this process resembling 
the advantage we gain in relishing the beauties 
of the ancient dramatists, from seeing their 
pieces performed instead of reading them. 
Many a scholar has felt how greatly his notions 
of Terence were improved by seeing a West- 
minster play — however well acquainted he 
may have been with the original by previous 
study. The examination of the Greek Orator's 
passages, with a view to their being delivered 
to an English audience, the consideration of 
the eflFects which they are calculated to produce 
upon such an assembly, and the feeling of their 
effects as given in our mother tongue, is calcu** 
lated to produce somewhat of the same effect. 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

The example of Cicero must here again be 
adverted to. No one could more thoroughly 
know the Greek than he did, hardly even the 
Athenians themselves. He had practised de- 
claiming in that language so much as to speak 
it with perfect ease. When he sent his History, 
written in Greek, to Posidonius at Rhodes, de- 
siring he would write one in purer Attic, that 
Rhetorician said that the perusal of it filled him 
with despair of being able to improve the diction. 
Nay, when Molo, a teacher of rhetoric at the 
same famous school, heard him declaim in 
Greek, he is said to have lamented the complete 
subjugation of his country, which must now 
yield the palm in Attic eloquence to the people 
whose arms had subdued her. Nothing, then, 
could have made the Great Roman undertake 
the task of translating the two Orations on the 
Crown, except the desire of trying an experi- 
ment such as we have been considering, pro- 
bably with some such views as have just been 
stated. The loss of his Translation (of which the 
Introduction only has reached us) is deeply to be 
lamented. But we may venture to affirm that 
the English language is much better adapted 
to the task here exacted of it than the Latin. 
It is far richer in roots and in idiom ; much 
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INTRODUCTION. VU 

better adapted than the dialect of a barbarous 
people to express abstract ideas and the other 
thoughts which the progress of civility and 
refinement gives birth to ; indeed in all respects 
except the want of flexion, it is better fitted to 
convey with closeness the sense of the Greek 
original. The complacency with which certain 
French artists have expressed a conviction that 
their language comes nearest to the Attic of 
any^ should make us suspicious of our national 
partialities and slow to claim for our mother 
tongue any decisive superiority — for it shows 
how far prejudices will warp acute minds. 
Yet still there seems good ground for affirm- 
ing that the English and German, and gene- 
rally the dialects of Saxon or Teutonic origin^ 
when improved and corrected by judicious 
importations from the ancient tongues are, 
of all others, if not the nearest in point of re- 
semblance to the Greek, yet certainly the most 
capable of making its treasures accessible to 
those who are denied access to the original. 
Even against the superiority of the Latin in 
its conjugations and declensions (its greatest 
though not its only resemblance with the Greek) 
we may set off its want of articles ; and how far 
its similar flexion has aided the work of transla- 
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vm INTRODUCTION. 

tion may be seen by its failure where the ex- 
quisite diction of the Attic Orators was to be 
imitated. The famous passage in the Ilapa- | 
TT^etr^eia of ^schines (raora ixcurno woiyrj, 
&c.) which Cicero has translated in the Ora- 
tion against L. Piso, ('* His flammcB ! Ha 
faces!'' &c.,) being one where the merit lay 
in the sense, is far better given by him than 
either he himself has succeeded when parody- 
ing the beautiful climax in the tts^i ^e^avou 
(oux ei^ov jttev raura, oux 6ypa>|/a Se, &c.) or 
Quinctilian when professing to translate it, the 
exquisite diction being here the great beauty. 
In truth the similar flexion of the Latin carries 
us but a small way towards approaching the 
Greek. It has no articles, and so far, is inferior 
to the English ; and as for particles, the Roman 
artists and ourselves are alike deficient in that 
great resource, as the equally signal failure of 
both in attempting the famous passage just 
mentioned may prove, the use of the particles 
being the source of the delicacy of the diction in 
that passage, and even of its perfectly luminous 
perspicuity, notwithstanding its extreme conci- 
sion. The tenses which are peculiarly Greek, to- 
gether with the particles, are certainly the great 
instruments by which such nice distinctions can 
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INTRODUCTION. IX 

be maintained, and such delicate shades of 
meaning expressed; and in both these particu- 
lars the Latin and English are alike at fault. 
As for the rhythm, there is assuredly no advan- 
tage in the Latin over our own tongue. The 
English is as sonorous ; it is more musical ; it 
is more majestic ; it is more various. At an 
immeasurable distance in all these respects 
from the Greek, our music is on the whole 
superior to the Roman. 

It is, however, necessary here to remark that, 
of the scheme of Cicero's work, we can only form 
an idea from the few sentences of the Introduc- 
tion which describe it very generally ; and that 
it appears from these to have been anything 
rather than a plan of literal or close translation. 
He seems to have set himself the task not of say- 
ing in Latin what Demosthenes had said in 
Greek, but of speaking in Latin as Demosthenes 
would have done had he been a Roman and not 
an Attic orator. This may certainly increase 
our regrets for the work, but it by no means 
shows that the experimejit on the powers of the 
languages was made. If on the other hand the 
plan was (as is barely possible) to show how 
Cicero himself, with his taste, his habits of com- 
position, his turn of thought, would have treated 
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X INTRODUCTION. 

the same topics, all likeness to the original must 
have been lost, and we have little to regret in 
the work never having reached us ; for in that 
case we have only lost one more Ciceronian 
oration. 

Another object of translation, and which has 
by no means been lost sight of in the present 
work, is to assist the student of the Greek lan- 
guage as well as the student of the rhetorical 
art. It is chiefly in this point of view that 
the learned Master of Rugby School (now 
flourishing beyond all former example under 
his auspices) has condescended to favour the 
undertaking; and the advice and assistance 
which I have received from him during the pro- 
gress of my labours, demand my grateful ac- 
knowledgments. With the exception of a few 
pages, the whole translation and notes have been 
submitted to Dr. Arnold ; and I have in almost 
every instance adopted his views of the text 
when they differed from my own. If however 
anything remains which may be supposed er- 
roneous, I desire it to be assumed either that 
the fault is in my having retained my own 
opinion^ or that the passage was part of the few 
pages which he happened not to see. 

It remains to mention the third object of this 
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INTRODUCTION. XI 

work— the conveying to persons unacquainted 
with the original some notion of its innume- 
rable and transcendent beauties. When one of 
the first scholars of the age, and the person of 
all I have ever known the most familiar with 
the Greek orators, urged me to undertake, or 
rather to complete the present work, (if I were 
to add also, the first statesman of his age, I 
should be spared the necessity of naming Lord 
WeUesley,) he was certainly misled by his 
friendly partiality of many years standing to 
think far more favourably of my fitness for the 
task than could be justified by the specimens 
which he had seen in the translation of the 
Chersonese Oration, published a year or two ago."" 
But with his advice there coincided the strong 
desire of some much esteemed friends, admirable 
judges of composition and well versed in Eng- 
lish oratory, to taste the streams which flow in 
such force from the perennial fountain of Attic 
eloquence, as near the well*head as their igno- 
rance of the language would suffer them to ap- 
proach. With them the experiment has proved 
eminently successful. They felt the wonderfiil 
power not only of the argument, but of the 

* Appendix to Dissertation on Ancient Eloquence. 
Speeches, vol. iv. 
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XU INTRODUCTION. 

richly crowded statement, and of the noble 
declamation, in a manner which clearly proved 
that the translation had preserved a consider- 
able portion of the original. The music and 
the diction of course escaped; but upon the 
whole, this trial shewed in a very satisfac- 
tory manner that, at the least, whoever was 
accustomed to oratory would gain by perusing 
the translation some idea of the Demosthenean 
manner. I have been encouraged by another 
friend well acquainted with both ancient and 
modern oratory, and himself a most distin- 
guished speaker,* to believe that even on per- 
sons little versed in the arts of composition, the 
closeness, the vigour, the rapidity of the 
original are calculated, though only <' seen 
as in a glas& darkly," to produce a great 
effect. It was a remark of this excellent and 
experienced judge, on reading some of the notes 
where particular passages are pointed out as 
well adapted to succeed in our Senate, that 
the whole oration is eminently of that descrip- 
tion ; and therein it assuredly differs prodigiously 
from almost all the compositions of Cicero.f 

♦ Lord LyBdhurst. 

t My learned friend also strongly urged me to under- 
take a task which I had long been contemplating, namely. 
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INTRODUCTION. Xlll 

Such were the impressions under which this 
work has been persevered in, and such the encou- 
ragements which have enabled me to bear up 
against the innumerable difficulties of the task. 
Among these difficulties, it certainly would only 
be a becoming tribute to my predecessors were 
I to enumerate either their success or their 
failure. But, with every disposition to fol- 
low so customary a practice, I really cannot 
honestly bring myself to do so, especially con- 
sidering the Notes with which I have been 
obliged to accompany the text. The reason of 
this must now be shortly explained. 

No one can deny a great knowledge of the 

Greek language to such men as Leiand, and 

Francis, and Cesarotti and Millot;* nor indeed is 

Dawson in this respect at all- deficient; while 

an Imitation of the Great Oration, or some other ancient piece 
after the manner of Dryden's and Pope's Poetical Imitations. 
The delicacy of introducing parallel political topics, fertile 
as our times are of such, has hitherto restrained me. 

* His translation will stand a comparison with any other ; 
it is indeed, in many respects, deserving of much admira- 
tion ; and as far as a foreigner may judge, it stands very 
much out from the common level of Italian prose. The 
Abate's taste, however, is often at fault. What can exceed 
the outrage of adding a whole figure to the Oath passage, 
and making the warriors " cover land and sea with their 
bodies ?" as if Demosthenes wanted such a trope — as if 
the passage itself were not figurative enough ! 
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XIV INTRODUCTION- 

Wolff and Taylor must be admitted to have been 
among the most perfect masters of it. That both 
Leland and Francis, too, had very considerable 
power over the English language it would be 
absurd to deny ; many passages have been ren- 
dered by both with success, some with great 
felicity. But one qualification for this task all 
those translators equally wanted ; none of them 
had any practical experience of oratory ; none 
of them had the habit of addressing popular 
assemblies, or even judicial bodies ; none of them 
were orators either accidentally or by profession. 
If Pope had been ever so good a Greek scholar, 
and no poet, his Homer might have borne a 
nearer resemblance to the original^ but it would 
have been the resemblance of prose to poetry. 
Had Dryden only written his admirable Pre* 
faces and Introductions, works that might have 
placed him in the first rank of English classics 
even if all his immortal verse had perished, he 
never would have given us that masterpiece of 
poetical translation, — his fragment of Lucretius. 
It could only be a great poet, too, who might 
attempt to supply Pope's deficiencies, and add 
to EngUsh poetry the Homeric sense and style, 
as Cowper has done with a success unaccount- 
ably overlooked, and well calculated to alarm 
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INTRODUCTION. XV 

any translator who relies upon his knowledge of 
Greek and his power over English, for the accom- 
plishmmt of a literal version. Now those who 
have rendered Demosthenes came to the task as 
Pope, Dryden, and Cowper would have done had 
they never written any of the poems on which 
their fame is built. They were Greek scholars, 
and not English orators ; they knew the meaning 
of the one tongue, they did not know the resources 
of the other ; they could understand in what 
manner Demosthenes affected an Attic audience, 
but only by reading Demosthenes himself; they 
had no knowledge of the manner in which an 
English audience was to be affected, nor 
indeed had they a practical knowledge how any 
audience was to be moved or controuled. Nay 
more, they not only were themselves no orators, 
but they had in all probability very little experi- 
ence of oratory as auditors. Their lives had been 
passed in colleges or schools where, if rhetoric 
is taught at all, there is a very great chance 
of something exceedingly unlike real eloquence 
being learned — possibly something the reverse 
of eloquence — ^for the true schools of oratory are 
the Senate, the Forum, the popular assembly. 
Their lives had not been passed in hearing the 
Erskine's and Curran's of the age, or in listen- 
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ing to Pitt and Fox, and Grattan, and Wind- 
ham, and Canning. It was almost as if instead 
of Pope, and Monti, and Dryden, and Cowper 
attempting to transfuse Homer into English or 
Italian song, there had stood forward some one 
well acquainted with the Greek, a master of the 
Ionic and the Doric dialects, but who never had 
either written a couplet nor read ja line of poetry 
from the time of Chaucer and Dante to his own 
age. Such a one might be of excellent use in 
helping a poet as Pope and Monti were holpen 
by men who knew Greek and had not the gift 
of song ; but their verse would never have found 
a patient reader. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that the translators of Demosthenes have 
fared as ill as these would have fared — ^yet it is , 
quite certain that what was altogether inevitable 
has happened to them — their versions betray at 
every step their imperfect acquaintance with the 
art of oratory ; and whoever has been accus- 
tomed to address an audience or even to pass 
his time in hearing great debates, would have 
at once rejected many of the turns of expression 
adopted by them, and have put the sense in 
another form quite as a matter of course. 

It is a further consequence of the same defi- 
ciency, though not a necessary consequence. 
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INTRODUCTION. XVU 

that these translators have been ignorant of the 
resources of the language in which they under- 
took to write. This has led, in all the modern 
tongues, in none more than our own, to the most 
mischievous practice into which a translator can 
fall — ^that of paraphrase and circumlocution — 
and still more that of preferring a foreign oj- 
roundabout turn of expression to the pure and 
racy and vigorous English idiom — the strong 
and natural Saxon dialect never to be departed 
from without the most urgent necessity or the 
greatest temptation. Of this so many examples 
occur in the course of the present work, that it 
would only be a superfluous repetition of the 
remarks contained in the Notes, were any ex- 
amples to be given here. 

The present translation professes to be as 
close as it is possible to make it without aban- 
doning the peculiar idiom of the language in 
which it is written. How far any success has 
attended an attempt the extreme difl&culty of 
which is most freely confessed as it has been 
most painfully felt, it is no business of mine 
even to form a conjecture. 

It remains to acknowledge the great kind- 
ness of my old and valued friend, Thomas 
Campbell, who readily complied with my re- 
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quest that he would translate into English 
verse (of which he is so renowned a master) 
the Epitaph quoted by Demosthenes towards the 
close of the Oration. That a poet only could hope 
to succeed in this attempt has already, in dis* 
cussing another matter, been incidentally observed 
— that such a poet was certain to succeed needs 
hardly be added. But one who has the highest 
hereditary titles both to Eloquence and to Poetry 
has ventured to suggest an alteration in one or 
two even of Campbell's verses, and with a suc- 
cess which he himself is the first to acknowledge. 
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Page 11 line 8, for " doing" read ''acting^ 
„ ib. „ ib. for "work" read "/jtfW." 
„ ib. „ ib. for " Eurybatus " read *' EurybatesV* 
„ 28 „ 15, for " willingly " read " fainr 

„ 38 „ 7 from bottom, before "however" dele (,)• 
„ 41 „ 13, after "Coronation" insert '* Chbrso- 

[nesitan Decree." 
„ 100 „ 11 for ** THANKSGIVINGS " read " sacri- 

[pices." 
,,118 „ 3 from bottom, for " while" read " whereas,'* 
„ 120 „ 2 from bottom, for " disregard*' read "dw- 

\regarding.*' 
„ 123 „ 15, for " danger " read " working^ 
„ 130 „ 7, after " we " insert " trcrc." 
„ 131 „ 2 from bottom, for " formed " read " t/i- 

[/ormcd." 
„ 138 „ 1, omit *' dor 
„ ib. „ 2, for ? put a period. 
„ 141 „ 6 from bottom, for "them" read '' them- 

[selveg," 

In pp. 13, 14. 24, 25. 37. 47, instead " of the Peeauian 
tribe, Cothocidian tribe," &c., put " the Pseanian, the Cotho- 
cidian, &c." — ^Leland and others are clearly wrong in con- 
founding the country districts and towns with tribes. 



* A phrase used to signify the work or part of a traitor, 
from Eurybates of Ephesus, who betrayed his trust to 
Cyrus. 
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Let me begin, Men of Athens, by imploring of 
all the Heavenly Powers that the same kindly 
sentiments which I have throughout my public 
life cherished towards this country and each 
of you, may now by you be shown towards me 
in the present contest ! Next I beseech them 
to grant, what so nearly concerns yourselves, 
your religion, and your reputation, that you 
may not take council of my adversary touching 
the course to be pursued in hearing my defence 
-^that would indeed be hard ! — ^but that you may 
regard the laws and your oaths, which, among 
so many other just rules, lay down this, — that 
both sides shall equally be heard ! Nor does this 
merely import that no one shall be prejudged, 
or that equal favour shall be extended to both 
parties ; it also implies that each antagonist shall 
have free scope in pursuing whatever method and 
line of defence he may be pleased to prefer. 

Upon the present occasion, Athenians, as in 
many things, so especially in two of great mo- 
ment, ^schines has the advantage of me. One 
is, that we have not the same interests at stoke ; 
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it is by no means the same thing for me to 
forfeit your esteem, and for him to fail in his 
Impeachment. That to me indeed — But I 
would fain not tajte so gloomy a view in the 
outset. — ^Yet he certainly brings his charge, an 
unprovoked volunteer. My other disadvantage 
is, that all men are naturally prone to take plea- 
sure in listening to invective and accusation, and 
to be disgusted with those who praise them- 
selves. To him, therefore, falls the part which 
ministers to your gratification, while to me there 
is only left that which, I may almost say, is dis- 
tasteful to all. And yet, if from such appre- 
hensions I were to avoid the subject of my own 
conduct, I should appear to be without defence 
against his charges, and without proof that my 
honoui^s were well earned ; although I cannot go 
over the ground of my councils and my mea- 
sures vrithout necessarily speaking oftentimes of 
myself. This, therefore, I shall endeavour to 
do with all moderation ; while the blame of my 
dwelling on topics indispensable to my defence 
must justly rest upon him who has instituted an 
Impeachment of such a kind. 

But at least I think I may reckon upon all 
of you, my judgesi admitting that this question 
concerns me- as much as Ctesiphon, and justifies 
on my part an equal anxiety; for to be stripped 
of any possession, and more especially by an 
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enemy, is grievous and hard to bear ; but worst 
of all thus to lose your conifidence and esteem, 
of all possessions the most precious. 

Such, then, being my stake in this cause, I 
conjure and implore of you all alike, to give 
ear to my defence against these Charges, with 
that impartiality which the laws enjoin — those 
laws first given by Solon, one as friendly towards 
you as he was to all popular rights — ^laws which 
he fixed, not only by engraving them on brazen 
tables, but by the sanction of the oaths you take 
when sitting in judgment ; not, I verily believe, 
from any distrust of you, but because he perceived 
that the accuser being armed with the advantage 
of speaking first, the accused can have no chance 
of resisting his charges and invectives, unless 
every one of you, his judges, keeping the oath 
sworn before God, shall receive with favour the 
defence which comes last, and lending an equiail 
and a like ear to both parties, shall thus ms^e 
up your mind upon the whole of the case. 

But on this day, when I am about to render 
up an aecouilt, as it should seem, of my whole 
life, both public and private, I would Sgaiii, as 
in th^ outset, implore the Gods, and in your 
presence pour oUt to them my supplications, 
first to grant me at your hands the same kind- 
ness in' this conflict which I have ever borne 
towards our country and all of you ; and next, 
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that they may incline you all to pronounce 
upon this Impeachment the decision which shall 
best consult the glory of the state and the re- 
ligious obligations of each individual judge ! 

If jSschines had confined his charges to the 
matter in question, I too would at once have 
proceeded to discuss, in my own defence, the 
proposed Decree. But since he has chosen 
to employ no small portion of his speech in 
bringing forward other matters, and chiefly in 
order falsely to slander me, I hold it at once 
necessary and just, that I should begin by 
shortly adverting to those points, lest any of 
you, Athenians, led away by such extraneous 
topics, should lend an unfavourable ear to my 
defence in the cause itself. 

To all his invectives, then, and the calumnies 
cast upon my private life, hear my honest and 
plain reply. If you know me to be such as 
he has described — and I have never lived any 
where but among you — then let me not be 
suffered to utter a word, be the merits of my 
administration ever so perfect, but rise up this 
instant and condemn me ! If, oii the con- 
trary, you know and believe that I am far 
better than him, and sprung from better men ; 
that I and mine are in no way inferior to any 
others of moderate pretensions, (I would speak 
without offence,) — then give him no credit for his 
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other statements, which are all manifestly fic- 
tions of the same mould, but continue to me 
henceforth the same confidence which you have 
so often heretofore steadily shown. But you, 
-^chines, with all your crafty malice, have 
been simple enough to believe, in good sooth, 
that I should turn away from the subject of 
my conduct and my policy, in order to deal with 
your calumnies. L shall do no such thing ; I 
shall show no such infatuation ; I shall proceed 
instantly to the most sifting discussion of those 
measures which you have been distorting and 
running down ; and afterwards I shall advert 
to the ribaldry you have so shamelessly poured 
forth, if indeed there be any wish to hear that 
exposed. 

The crimes laid to my charge are many and 
grave; they are such as the laws visit with 
heavy, nay with the severest punishments. But 
the institution of this Impeachment is marked 
with the spite and scurrility of a personal 
enemy, with defamation, foul slander of 
my character, and everything of the kind. 
Then such offences as I am accused of and 
attacked for, the state really has not the means 
of punishing with adequate severity, or any- 
thing like it, if the charges were true. No one 
ought on any account to be debarred of access 
to the people, or restrained in freedom of 
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speech ; but so ought no one to use that pri- 
vilege for the purposes of oppression and spite. 
By Heavens ! Men of Athens, that is neither 
honest, nor statesmanlike, nor just. But if he 
saw me acting injuriously towards the state, 
especially if I were doing the things he has 
been declaiming and ranting about, it was his 
duty to enforce the penal laws against me while 
those facts were recent; if he saw me com- 
mitting an impeachable offence he ought to 
have impeached me, and thus dragged me 
before you to justice ; if he saw me illegally 
propounding, he should have proceeded against 
me for Illegal Proposition. For nev^r can he 
with any justice assail Ctesiphon through me ; 
and yet it is plain that, had he any hope of con- 
victing me, he never would have accused Ctesi- 
phon. But if he saw me doing any of those 
other things which he is now attacking and 
running down, or saw me in any way whatever 
injuring your interests, there are statutes for 
all such cases, and penalties, and sentences 
condemning to heavy and bitter punishments. 
All these he might have enforced against me ; 
and, had he done so, and pursued this course 
towards me, then, indeed, his charges would 
have been consistent with his conduct. But now, 
departing from the straight-forward and the just 
path, and shunning all accusation at the time. 
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he trumps up, after so long an interval, his col- 
lected complaints^ and invectives, and scurrili- 
ties. Then, he accuses me, but he prosecutes 
him ; he envelops his whole proceedings with the 
fiercest hatred of me, and, without ever meeting 
me fairly, endeavours to rob another of his good 
name. Wherefore, Athenians, over and above 
all the otlier just defences which may be set up 
for Ctesiphon, this one appears to me most 
manifestly in point, that ^schines and I ought 
to carry on our mutual hostilities between our- 
selves, and not lay aside our own controversy 
in order to try how much harm we can do 
another party; for that is indeed the very extra- 
vagance of injustice. 

It is easy then to see that all the charges 
against me are as little founded in justice and 
in truth ists those. Nevertheless I am desirous 
of examining them each and all, especially his 
falsehoods touching the Peace and the Embassy^ 
respecting which he has transferred to me his 
own delinquencies and those of his associate 
Philocrates. The transactions of those times, 
Athenians, it is necessary, and will be con- 
venient, that yoii should recall to your recollec- 
tion, in order to perceive how each of the 
matters in question really stands. 

After the Phocian war broke out, not through 
me, for I had not then entered into public life. 
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you were at first inclined to save the Phocians, 
although well aware of their misconduct, and 
to rejoice at the loss of the Thebans, with whom 
you were offended, and not unreasonably or un- 
justly, for they had not borne their good fortune 
at Leuctra with moderation. Then the whole 
Peloponnesus was rent in divisions, and neither 
the enemies of the Spartans were powerful 
enough to overthrow them, nor were those who, 
through Spartan influence, had been formerly 
placed at the head of the peninsular cities, any 
longer in possession of them, but there pre- 
vailed, both among them and among the other 
Greek states, an unexplained strife and pertur- 
bation, Philip, perceiving this, for it was not 
difficult to see, lavished his bribes among the 
traitors everywhere, and put all the states in col- 
lision and conflict with one another ; then, as 
they all fell into a mistaken or a profligate 
policy, he took advantage of it, and grew in 
strength at their expense. But when it became 
evident that the Thebans, worn out with the 
length of the war, after all their insolence, 
must be under the necessity, in their present 
reverses, of flying to you for refuge, Philip, to 
prevent this, and obstruct the union of those 
states, proffered peace to you, succour to them. 
What, then, enabled him thus to overreach you, 
who were, I might almost say, wilfully deceiving 
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yourselves ? It must be admitted that the other 
Greek states, either from cowardice, or from 
infatuation, or both, would give no assistance, 
either in money or in men, or in any other way, 
to you who were carrying on a long and unin- 
terrupted war for the common benefit of all, as 
the facts plainly showed ; and you, not unfairly 
or unnaturally angry at this, lent a willing ear 
to Philip's offers. The peace, then, which you 
granted to him was the consequence of these cir- 
cumstances, and not of my efforts, as ^schines 
has falsely alleged. But in the measures and 
corruptions of his party upon that occasion any 
one who fairly examines the matter will find 
the true cause of our present condition ; and I 
am now weighing and sifting this matter, with 
the desire only of coming at the truth. For 
whatever misconduct there may have been in 
the then transactions, it cannot in any way 
affect me. It was Aristodemus, the player, who 
first spoke of or broached the subject of peace ; 
and the person who took up the question and 
propounded a decree upon it, and exerted him- 
self with Aristodemus to further it, was Philo- 
crates the Agnusian, your accomplice, and not 
mine, -^schines, though you should deny it till 
you burst! ITieir supporters, from whatever 
motive (I pass over that for the present), were 
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Eubulus and Cephisophus ; but never I in any 
manner of way. 

Yet, this being the state of the case, and the 
truth of it being thus plainly demonstrated, to 
such a pitch of effronteiy has he reached, that he 
has the audacity not only to lay the peace upon 
me, but to accuse me of preventing this country 
from making conamon cause in the negotiation 
with the other Greek powers ! But youy — by 
what name shall I address you to describe you 
aright ?— when did y(m ever come forward at 
the moment to testify your indignation upon 
seeing me before your eyes wresting from the 
country so grand an opportunity for an alliance 
as that which you are now tragically declaiming 
about ? Or when did you ever stand forth to 
denounce or to scrutinize all that you are now 
impeaching me for ? Why, if I had, for the 
lucre of Philip's gold, deprived the country of 
the Greek alliance, it was your duty not to hold 
your peace, but to cry out upon me, and testify 
against me, and denounce me before this 
assembly. In no manner of way did you this, 
nor did mortal ear ever hear your voice to such 
a purpose. And well might you be silent; 
for neither was there any embassy at that time 
sent to any of the Greek powers, though the 
dispositions of them all were very easy to see,. nor 
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have you even now advanced any sound state- 
ment upon the matter. 

But, beside all this, he calumniates the coun- 
try itself with his falsehoods still more than he 
does me. For if you, Athenians, at one and the 
same moment were exciting the Greeks to war 
and sending ambassadors to make peace with 
Philip, you were doing the work of Eurybatus, 
and not acting either for the good of the state, or 
like politick men. But that was not the fact ; 
no, nor anything like it What should you at that 
crisis call upon the Greek powers to do ? To 
obtain peace ? But they all had it already. To 
make war] But you were yourselves delibe* 
rating about peace. It is therefore demonstrated 
to be utterly untrue either that I was the original 
author of the peace, or in any way answerable 
for it, or for any of the other things with which 
he has so falsely charged me. You must, then, 
consider what course each of us held after the 
country had made peace ; because it is thus that 
you will be able to perceive who co-operated in 
all things with Philip, and who stood by you 
and sought only the good of the commonwealth. 

I immediately obtained a Decree of the Senate, 
that without a moment's delay ambassadors 
should sail for those places where Philip was re- 
ported to be in order to receive his Ratification. 
But -^chines' party were not for doing this. 
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even after my Decree had passed. What was 
its object ? I will show you. It was Philip's in- 
terest that the interval between our Ratification 
and his should be as long as possible ; yours* 
that it should be as short. - Why so ? Because 
you had laid aside all warlike preparations, not 
from the date of the Ratification, but from the 
time that you first had hopes of peace ; while 
he, on the contrary, was laying his plans more 
than ever upon the supposition — a well-grounded 
one — that whatever possessions of yours lie should 
seize before swearing to the Ratification must 
all remain securely his own, as no one would be 
for breaking the peace on that account. 

Foreseeing this. Men of Athens, and reflect- 
ing upon it, I proposed the Decree that the 
ambassadors should make sail to wherever 
Philip might be, and take his oath of i*atifi- 
cation with all expedition, in order that, while 
your allies the Thracians still held possession of 
the places which -^schines now affects to under- 
value, Serrium, Myrtium, and Ergisca, he should 
execute his Ratification, and so be prevented 
from making himself master of Thrace by the 
acquisition of these important possessions, and 
ft'om preparing for the execution of his other 
designs by raising there a great revenue and a 
great force. For this reason iEschines does 
not read my Decree, nor so much as mention 
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it. Yet because I, in discharge of my sena- 
torial duty, thought that ambassadors ought to 
have an audience, he inveighs against me. But 
what was I to do ? Was I to refuse access to 
men who were come expressly for the purpose 
of addressing you, or to forbid the architect 
giving them a place as spectators ? But had I 
not assigned them a place, they might have 
had it for twopence. I ought, it seems, to have 
made this small gain for the state, and all the 
while sold to Philip, as these men have done, 
our highest interests! No, no. Here, take 
and read the Decree which he, knowing its 
contents full well, has taken care to pass over. 

DECREE. 

In the archonship of Mnesiphilus, on the 13th 
of Hecatombaeon, in the presidency of the tribe 
Pandion, on the proposition of Demosthenes, 
the son of Demosthenes of the Pseanian tribe : 
Whereas Philip having sent ambassadors to 
treat of peace, hath duly concluded a treaty with 
the people of Athens ; now to the end that the 
same may be ratified as decreed in the former 
assembly, it hath pleased the Senate and People 
of the said state, that five ambassadors be chosen 
out of the whole people, and that these, being 
duly approved, be despatched without any delay 
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whatever, to wheresoever it may be ascertained 
that Philip is« and that they do as speedily as 
may be exchange Oaths of Ratification with him 
touching the treaty between him and the said 
people concluded, the allies of both parties 
being duly comprehended therein. As such 
ambassadors are chosen — Eubulus, of the Ana- 
phlystian tribe ; -^schines, son of Adrimetes, of 
the Cothoeidian tribe; Cephison, of the Rham- 
nusian; Democrates, of the Phlysian; Cleon, of 
the Cothoeidian. 

When I had carried this Decree, consulting 
the interests of the country and not of Philip, 
these worthy ambassadors, little solicitous about 
their mission, set themselves down for three 
whole months in Macedon, until Philip returned 
from Thrace, after entirely subjugating the 
country, although they might easily in ten 
days — ay, in three or four, have gone to the 
Hellespont and saved Thrace by receiving bis 
Ratification before he could take possession of 
it. For either he would not have touched that 
territory had we been there, or he would not 
have sworn to the peace, and thus would no^ 
have obtained it, so that he could not have had 
both, the peace and the possessions. 

Such in this mission was the first fraud of 
Philip, but also the first <5orrupt act of these 
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men, profligate and hateful to the Gods — a cor- 
ruption for which ever since then, and now, and 
for ever, I declare against them hostility and 
attack that knows no repose! But you shall 
presently see another wickedness still greater 
than that. When Philip had sworn to the 
peace, having possessed himself of Thrace in 
consequence of those ambassadors disobeying 
my Decree, he bribed them not to leave Ma- 
cedon until he had fully prepared his expedition 
against the Fhocians, in order that you should 
not be apprised by them of his intention imme- 
diately to march^ and so be enabled to sally 
forth and cut him off from all communication 
with Thermopylae by surrounding it with your 
fleet as you had done before; but that the 
intelligence through the ambassadors, and the 
accounts of his having entered Thermopylse, 
might reach you together, and you should thus 
be unable to act at all. But although FhUip had 
thus occupied the ground beforehand, he was 
in such alarm and anxiety, lest upon hearing 
of his proceedings you should resolve to succour 
the Fhocians before he had overthrown them, 
and so his scheme should fail, that he again 
bribed this wretch, not in common with the 
other ambassadors, but by himself individually, 
to make you such a statement as proved the 
ruin of our affairs. 
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But I call upon you, I conjure you, Men of 
Athens, throughout this cause to bear this ever 
in mind, that if jEschines had not gone into 
matter out of the four corners of the Charge, 
neither should I have said one Word away from 
the subject. But when he has heaped together 
all manner of imputations and maledictions, it 
becomes necessary that I should shortly answer 
each of his accusations. 

What then were those representations of his 
which brought on such ruinous consequences ? 
That Philip's entering Thermopylae ought to 
create no alarm ; that if you would but remain 
quiet, all should be settled to your heart's content, 
and you should in two or three days find him turn 
out to be the enemy of those he had come to de- 
fend, the friend of those he had come to attack. 
" For it was not words that strengthen alliances, 
he somewhat gravely affirmed, but community 
of interests. But it was equally the interest of 
Philip, and the Phocians, and yourselves, to be 
relieved from the inaction and the importunity of 
the Thebans." Some there were who lent a 
willing ear to all this, from that dislike of the 
Thebans which had insensibly gained upon us. 
What was the immediate consequence? In- 
stantly, and not after any interval, the wretched 
Phocians were ruined, their cities razed to the 
ground, and you remaining inactive, and per- 
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suaded by -fischines' representations, were soon 
after removing your effects from the country for 
shelter, while he was receiving his hire ; and 
moreover the Thebans and Thessalians turned 
their hostility against this country, giving their 
good will to Philip in return for his exploits. 
In proof of these things, read me the Decree of 
Callisthenes and the Letter of Philip, from both 
of which all I have said clearly appears. 

DECREE. 

In the archonship of Mnesiphilus an extra- 
ordinary assembly being convened by the Stra- 
tegi, with consent of the Prytanes and Senate, 
on the 2nd of Meemacterion, on the report of 
Callisthenes, the son of Eteonicus of Phalaris : 
Resolved, that no Athenian shall on any pretence 
whatever pass the night in the country, but only 
in the citadel or the port, save and except such 
as are stationed at any posts, each of whom 
shall keep the station assigned to him, and not 
absent himself by day or by night. Whosoever 
disobeys this decree shall suffer the punishment 
of traitors, unless he proves that he lay under 
some incapacity to obey, of which incapacity the 
General on duty, the Treasurer, and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate are to judge. All effects 
shall be removed from the country as speedily 
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as possible; those which are within 120 stadia, 
to the citadel and port; those beyond that 
distance, to Eleusis, Phyle, Aphidna, Rhamnes, 
and Sunium. Proposed by Callisthenes of 
Phalerea. 

Was it in the expectation of this that you 
made peace? Or were these the prospects held 
out by this hireling ? But read the Letter which 
Philip immediately after sent. 

LETTER OF PHILIP. 

Philip, King of the Macedonians, to the 
Senate and People of Athens, greeting. Know 
ye that we have entered Thermopylae, and 
reduced Phocis into our possession. In 
those towns which voluntarily surrendered we 
have placed garrisons; those which held out 
we have taken by force and razed to the 
ground, leading the inhabitants captive. But 
hearing that you were preparing to succour 
them, I have written you these presents, to the 
end that you may give yourselves no further 
trouble in this matter. For, in fine, it does not 
appear to me reasonable that, after concluding a 
peace, you should notwithstanding take the field, 
and this although the Phocians were not com- 
prehended in the treaty between us. If, there- 
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fore, you do not abide by your engagements, you 
will only get before me by being the first wroflg- 
doers. 

Heai* how distinctly he declares and explains 
himself in this letter addr/essed to yourselves, 
addressed to his allies. " These things I have 
done," says he, " in despite of the Athenians and 
their remonstrances ; and if you Thebans and 
Thessalians be wise, you will reckon them your 
enemies and put your trust in me." If these 
are pot his very words, this is clearly his mean- 
ing. With such speeches he so captivated 
them, that they neither made any preparations 
nor foresaw any danger, but suffered him to 
take possession of every place ; and hence have 
proceeded all the calamities under which the 
wretched Thebans are now suffering. And his 
coadjutpr^ his fellow-labourer in gaining this 
confidence, the man who is still making you 
false reports, still deluding you — ^this is the 
man who now bewails the sufferings of the 
Thebans, and dwells on their wretchedness, he 
being himself the cause of it all, and of the fate 
of the Phocians, and of all the other sufferings 
of all the Greeks ! You, forsooth, you iEschi- 
nes, must needs sorrow for those disasters, and 
compassionate the Thebans, when you are your- 
self in possession of their lands in Bceotia and 
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actually farming them! and I must be sup- 
posed to rejoice at their suffering, I, whose head 
the author of all these wrongs demanded ! But 
I have fallen into topics which will be more in 
place hereafter. I now return to the proof that 
the corruption and profligacy of these men was 
the cause of our present condition. 

When you were circumvented by Philip 
through those hirelings of his whom you had 
sent as ambassadors, and who never made you 
any true report, and when the miserable Pho- 
cians were also circumvented, and had their 
cities razed to the ground, what followed ? The 
despicable Thessalians and the senseless Thebana 
looked upon Philip as their friend, benefactor, 
saviour; he was all in all with them : if any one 
thought of saying anything to the contrary, not 
a word would they hear. You, on the other 
hand, though these transactions awakened your 
suspicions^ and caused some impatience, still kept 
the peace (nor indeed could you help it, stand- 
ing single as you did); and the other Greeks, as 
well as you, cheated and deluded in their hopes, 
strictly observed the peace, though already in 
some sort attacked by Philip. For when he 
was striding all around, subduing the Illyrians 
and Triballians, and even some of the Greek 
states ; when he was acquiring large accessions 
to his power; and when some persons under 
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cover of the peace were proceeding from dif- 
ferent cities on a visit to be corrupted by 
him, ^schines among the rest ; then I maintain 
that all the powers against whom he was 
making such preparations were actually at- 
tacked. If they did not themselves perceive it, 
that is another thing, and no concern of mine, 
for I foretold it, and testified to it both here to 
you, and wherever else I was sent as ambassador. 
But all the states were infatuated, and while the 
ministers and magistrates of some were cor- 
rupted and bought with a price, in others neither 
individuals nor the people showed any pro- 
vident circumspection, but all were taken with 
the ephemeral bait of indolence and ease, and all 
the states became so stricken with infatuation as 
to believe that nothing could befall themselves, 
but that they could work out their own safety by 
other people's perils. It thus came to pass, as 
I conceive, that the people lost their independ- 
ence through extreme and inopportune sloth, 
while the leading men, and they who designed 
to sell everything but themselves, were found to 
have sold themselves first of all. Instead of 
friends and guests, names which they prostituted 
for lucre of gain, they must now be content to 
hear themselves called parasites, persons accurst, 
and whatever else fits them best. And justly ! 
For no one, Athenians, wheij he bribes ever looks 
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to the benefit of the traitor; nor, when once pos- 
sessed of the bribetv'orthy service, do we ever 
after trust the traitor. If we did, nothing could 
be more fortunate than the traitor's position. 
But it is not so by any means. How should it 
be? It is quite the reverse. No sooner has 
an ambitious usurper accomplished his purpose 
than he becomes master of those who have sold 
their country ; and, thoroughly acquainted with 
their villany, he detests them, and distrusts 
them, and loads them with insults. For, ob- 
serve — if the events themselves are past and gone 
by, yet the oppoi*tunity of reflecting upon them is 
ever pi^esent to the wise. Time was that Philip 
called Lasthenes his friend until he had be-- 
trayed Olynthus ; time was that he thus termed 
Timolaus, till he had overthrown Thebes ; and 
Eudicus and Simus, of Larissa, until they 
had surrendered Thessaly to his arms. Then, 
when they were chased away, and covered with 
indignities, and there was no maltreatment that 
they had not to endure, the whole habitable 
world was filled with traitors. How fared 
Aristratus in Sicyon? How Perilaus at Me- 
gara? Are they not doomed to utter execra- 
tion? From whence any one may clearly 
perceive that whoso most stoutly defends his 
country, and most vehemently resists such men 
as those, supplies to you traitors and merce- 
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naries, ^schines, the means of hekng bribed; 
and it is because such patriots are numerous and 
oppose your councils, that you can receive your 
hire in safety ; for as far as depended on your- 
selves yo« must long since have perished. 

And now, although I have much more to say 
touching these transactions, yet I rather think 
I have dwelt too long upon them. But he is to 
blame for it ; his having poured out in our faces 
the crapulous remains of his own profligacy 
and crimes, made it^ indispensably necessary 
that I should justify myself in the eyes of per- 
sons who have been born since those transac- 
tions. Perhaps, however, you are fatigued with 
the subject, as before I had spoken a word, you 
were aware of his mercenary conduct. That, 
indeed, he terms friendship and hospitality ; and 
in one pai*t of his speech he described me as 
having considered Alexander's hospitality a 
shame. I speak of Alexander's hospitality to 
you ! Whence did you derive it, or how earn 
it ? Nor Philip's guest, nor Alexander's friend 
should I ever think of calling you ; I am not so 
senseless ; unless indeed we are to call reapers 
and others who work for hite the friends and 
guests of those who pay them wages. But it 
is not so ; nothing of the kind ! Why should 
it be ? Quite the reverse. But I and all here 
present call you the hireling, formerly of Philip, 
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now of Alexander. If you doubt it, ask them. 
But I had rather do that for you. Men of 
Athens ! whether do you consider ^schines as 
the hireling, or the guest of Alexander ? — Do 
you hear what they say ? — ^I now then proceed 
to answer this charge, and to explain my con- 
duct, in order that ^schines, though he is well 
aware of the whole, may also hear my own 
statement of my just title both to the honours 
decreed, and to far greater than these. Read 
me, then, the Impeachment itself. 

IMPEACHMENT. 

In the archonship of Chserondas, on the 6th 
of Elaphebolion, ^schines, the son of Atrome- 
tus, of the Cothocidian tribe, brought before the 
archpn, Ctesiphon, the son of Leosthenes, of the 
Anaplystian tribe, for the offence of proposing 
an illegal decree, to wit, that Demosthenes, 
the son of Demosthenes, of the Pseanian tribe, 
should be crowned with a golden crown, and 
that it should be proclaimed in the theatre, 
while the new greater Dionysian tragedians 
acted, that the people crowned Demosthenes, 
the son of Demosthenes of the Pseanian tribe, 
on account of his merits, and of his devotion to 
the service, as well of the whole Greek states 
as of the Athenian people, and on account of 
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his magnanimity in consulting at all times, 
both by word and deed, the best interests of 
the said people, and in zealously promoting 
the same to the utmost of his power: — All 
which propositions were false and contrary to 
the laws ; seeing that first the laws do not per- 
mit what is false to be propounded on the face 
of the public records, and next that they do 
not pennit a public accountant to be crowned. 
But Demosthenes is a conservator of the walls, 
and has charge of the theatrical fund. More- 
over, the crown ought not to be proclaimed in 
the theatre by the new tragedians, but in the 
senate-house, if he is to be crowned by the 
senate ; at the Pnyx in full assembly, if by the 
people. Fine, 60 talents. Witnesses to the 
citation, Cephisophon, the son of Cephisophon 
of the Rhamnusian tribe, Cleon, the son of 
Cleon, of the Cothocidian. 

Such, Athenians, are the grounds of his at- 
tack upon the Decree of Ctesiphon. But I shall 
first of all make it plain to you from the Charge 
itself, that I am about to urge an honest de- 
fence. For I shall pursue the very order of 
what is stated in the Impeachment; and I shall 
speak to each article separately, not passing 
over any one thing knowingly. Touching the 
recital in the Decree, that I uniformly have con- 
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suited in word and deed the good of the people, 
and zealously endeavoured to further their in- 
terests to the best of my ability, upon which the 
panegyric is founded, I take it that the truth of 
this must be tried by a review of my public con- 
duct. For it is only by an examination of this 
that you can ascertain whether Ctesiphon's 
statements respecting me are true and just, or 
false. But as to his not inserting in the de- 
cree a proviso that I should only be crowned 
after rendering my accounts ; and as to the 
directions that the coronation should take place 
in the theatre, I conceive that this belongs to 
the question of my public conduct, whether I 
deserve to be crowned and proclaimed in public, 
ay or no. Nevertheless, it appears right that 
I should refer to the laws which sanction the 
Decree in these respects. 

It is thus, Men of Athens, that I am resolved, 
honestly and frankly, to conduct my defence. 
I begin with the policy which I have pursued ; 
and let no one imagine that I am digressing 
from the Charge, if I refer to my measures and 
my speeches upon the affairs of Greece, For 
he who accuses the decree of stating that my 
councils and my measures were the best, and 
who charges this as a false statement — ^he it is 
that has rendered it both fitting and necessary 
for me to enter upon the whole subject of my 
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policy and conduct. Now, there being many 
departments of the public service, I devoted 
myself to that of the Greek affairs. Therefore 
it is but just that I should draw my evidence 
from this department. 

Those possessions, then, which Philip seized 
and kept, before I entered into public life, 
before I began to debate, I say nothing of; for 
I do not consider them as concerning me at all. 
But those which ever since I came forward he 
has been prevented from seizing upon, of them 
I shall remind you, and shall render my account 
by a single observation. A prospect of great ad- 
vantage opened to Philip. In the Greek states, 
not one or two, but all, there shot up a crop of 
traitors, mercenary and abandoned, men hateful 
to the. gods, such as no one's memory served 
him to recollect at any former period of time. 
Engaging these supporters and fellow-labourers, 
Philip seduced the Greeks, already ill disposed 
and seditiously inclined, to a worse disposition, 
deceiving some, bribing others, corrupting the 
rest in every way, and split into many fac- 
tions those who ought to have had all one only 
common interest, that of preventing his aggran- 
disement. But in this state of things, and in 
the prevailing ignorance of all the Greeks as to 
the mischief which really existed and was grow- 
ing apace, your duty, Athenians, is to examine 
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what course it was expedient for the country 
to choose and pursue, while you call me to ac- 
count for what was done. For the man who then 
assumed the conduct of affairs, that man am I. 

Was it fitting, ^Eschines, that this country 
should bring down her great spirit so worthy of 
herself, join Thessalians and Dolopians, help 
Philip in his designs upon the mastery of all 
Greece, and abandon all the glories and all the 
rights of our forefathers ? Or, if she took not 
this part, (which assuredly it would have been 
monstrous to take,) was she to overlook those 
things when they actually came to pass, which 
she had descried when they were about to 
happen if no one interposed, ay, and had fore- 
seen to all appearance for a long time before ? 

But I would now willingly ask whosoever most 
blames our policy, what part he would rather 
the country had taken ; that of those who have 
contributed so largely to the disasters and dis- 
graces which have befallen Greece, among whom 
may be reckoned the Thessalians and their asso- 
ciates — or the pai-t of those who suffered all that 
happened, in the hope of working their own in- 
dividual aggrandisement, among whom may be 
classed the Arcadians, Argives, and Messenians ? 
But many, or rather all of them, have fared 
worse than ourselves ; and indeed had Philip, as 
soon as his object was attained, gone straight- 
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way home, and remained thenceforward at 
peace, offering no kind of injury either to his 
allies or to the other Greek states, still they who 
had done nothing to resist his aggressions 
would have been exposed to complaint and to 
blame. But if he stripped all alike of their 
dignity, their sovereignty, their freedom, nay, of 
their form of government, whenever he had the 
power, did you not follow the most glorious 
of all councils, when you listened to me ? I 
come back to this point. What ought the 
country to have done, iEschines, when it saw 
Philip preparing to assume the dominion and 
sovereignty of all Greece ? Or what was I to 
urge or to propound in the councils of Athens ? 
(for the place is very material) I, who knew 
that from all time, up to the very day when I 
first mounted the rostrum, my country had ever 
struggled for supremacy, and honour, and glory, 
and had lavished more blood and more treasure 
for her own renown and the interests of all 
Greece, than any other state had ever risked for 
its individual benefit — I, who saw that very 
Philip, with whom our conflict for command 
and for sovereignty was maintained, have his 
eye torn out, his collar-bone fractured, his hand 
and his leg mutilated, abandoning to Fortune 
whatever part of his body she chose to take, so 
that the rest might survive to honour and to glory? 
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Yet even then no one would have dared say that 
in a man bred at an obscure and paltry town like 
Pella, such magnanimity could be engendered 
as to make him entertain the desire of subju- 
gating Greece, or form. in his mind such a 
plan, while in you, who are of Athens, and 
day by day contemplate the achievements of 
your ancestors in speeches and in spectacles, 
such poorness of spirit could be bred, that wil- 
lingly and of your own accord you should sur- 
render to him the liberties of Greece. That is 
what no one would have dared to say. 

It remains then to confess as a necessary con- 
sequence, that whatever be attempted of injury 
against you, you might justly resist. This, 
therefore, you did from the first, naturally and 
properly. This I advised and propounded all 
the time I was in public life. I admit it. But 
what ought I to have done? — that I earnestly 
demand of you. Pass over everything else, 
Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidsea, Halonesus — I say 
nothing about them ; Serrium, Doriscus, the de- 
vastation of Peparethus, and all the other wrongs 
of the same kind which have been done this 
country — I do not even know of their existence ; 
and yet you, iEschines, charge me with having 
raised those enemies against the country, though 
the decrees were passed by Eubulus, and Ari- 
stophon, and Diopeithes, not by me, thou man 
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ready to assert whatever suits thy purpose ! — I 
will for the present say nothing on these sub- 
jects. But he who seizes on Euboea, and rears 
a fortress over against Attica^ and lays his hands 
on Megara, and occupies Oreum, and destroys 
Porthmus, and establishes Philistides as tyrant 
of Oreum and Clitarchus of Eretria, and takes 
possession of the Hellespont, and besieges By- 
zantium, and razes to the ground some of the 
Greek cities while he sends back their exiles to 
others — is he, I demand, who does all this a 
wrong-doer, a breaker of treaties, a disturber 
of the peace, or is he not ? Was it incumbent 
on some Greek state to stand forward and resent 
all this, or was it not ? For if not, and if Greece 
must be made what we proverbially call a My- 
sian prey, while the Athenians yet had life 
and being, assuredly I was undertaking a boot- 
less task in making these statements, and the 
country was doing a bootless thing in listening 
to my councils — and then let all the faults com- 
mitted and all the errors be mine! But, if some 
one was required to oppose Philip, who, save the 
people of Athens, could be found fit for the 
task? Such then was my course of policy; 
and seeing that he threatened the freedom of 
all mankind, I opposed him, and persevered in 
foretelling and in forewarning you against yield- 
ing to him. 
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And he it was, -ZEschines, who broke the 
peace by the capture of our ships, not this 
country. Produce the Decrees and his Letter, 
and read these documents in their order. For 
by attending to them, it will appear clearly to 
whom each event must be ascribed. 

DECREE. 

In the archonship of Neocles, in the month 
of Boedromion, at an Extraordinary Assembly 
convened by the Strategi. On the report of 
Eubulus, the son of Mnestheus, of Cyprus: 
Whereas Leodamus, the admiral, and twenty 
vessels under his convoy, despatched to the Hel- 
lespont for the importation of corn, have been 
carried into Macedon by Amyntas, an officer in 
Philip's service, and by him detained ; it is re- 
solved, that the Prytanes and Strategi take 
charge of calling together the senate and naming 
ambassadors to Philip, which ambassadors shall 
on their arrival deal with him for the release of 
the admiral, the vessels, and the troops ; and if 
Amyntas hath acted through ignorance, then 
that the People of Athens make no complaint 
of him ; if the party detained has exceeded his 
instructions, that the People of Athens, upon 
proof thereof, will punish him according to the 
nature of his fault ; but if neither of these things 
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be the. case, and either he who was sent upon 
this service or he who sent him hath clan- 
destinely broken faith, then that Philip be asked 
to write to the People upon the matter, in order 
to their taking into their consideration what 
shall be done. 

Now it was not I, but Eubulus, who pro- 
posed this Decree. The next was Aristophus's ; 
then came Hegesippus's ; then Aristophus' again ; 
then Philocrates' ; then Cephisophon's ; then all 
the rest : I had no concern with them. Read 
Aristophus' Decree. 

DECREE. 

In the archonship of Neocles, the last day of 
Boedromion, by the advice of the Senate, the 
Prytanes and Strategi reported what had passed 
in the Assembly, to wit, that the People resolved 
to send ambassadors to Philip touching the re- 
lease of the vessels, and to communicate the in- 
structions and the Decrees of the Assembly. 
There were chosen as ambassadors Cephiso- 
phon, &c. In the Presidency of the tribe Hip- 
pothoontes, on the proposition of Aristophon of 
Coljjrttus. 

As, therefore, I produce these Decrees, do 
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you also, iEschines, show some Decree of mine 
whereby I brought about the war. But you 
have none to show ; for if you had, nothing else 
would you have brought forward in preference 
to that. And indeed even Philip does not in 
any way lay the war to my charge ; for he 
accuses others. But now read his own Letter. 

LETTER. 

Philip, King of the Macedonians, to the 
Senate and People of Athens, greeting. The 
ambassadors from you, Cephisophon, Demo- 
critus, and Polycritus, have repaired to me, and 
treated of the release of the vessels under La- 
domus's command. I consider you extremely 
simple if you suppose that the real destina- 
tion of those vessels to succour the Selymbrians, 
besieged by me, and not comprehended in the 
subsisting treaties between us, could have been 
concealed from me, albeit their pretended object 
was the exportation of grain from the Hellespont 
to Lemnos. Moreover, those orders were given 
to the admiral, unknown to the Athenian people, 
by certain magistrates, and others who are now 
retired from office, but who at all times are 
desirous to plunge the people into a war contrary 
to the relations of amity prevailing between us, 
and are much more anxious to end that amity 
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than to succour the Selymhrians ; and from this 
course they expect to profit ; but I do not deem 
it likely to benefit either you or me. Where- 
fore I send back those vessels which have been 
brought into our ports ; and henceforth if you 
will not follow leaders who give you evil 
council, but visit them with punishment, I too 
shall do my endeavour to maintain the peace. 
Fare ye well ! 

In this letter he nowise alludes to Demo- 
sthenes, nor makes any complaint against me. 
Wherefore, then, when accusing others, does he 
make no mention of my proceedings ? Because; 
had he spoken of me, he must have commemo- 
rated his own wrong-doings. To these I had 
stuck, to these opposed myself. First I ob- 
tained by Decree an embassy to Peloponnesus, 
the moment he was seen creeping up towards 
Peloponnesus — then another to Eubcea, when 
he threatened Eubcea — ^then an expedition to 
Oreum, not a mission — and another to Eretria, 
when he planted tyrants in those cities. After- 
wards I sent all the naval armaments by which 
the Chersonese, and Byzantium, and all our 
allies were saved. From all these measures 
were derived to you the noblest results — eulogies 
— glories— honours — crowns — the gratitude of 
those whom you saved— while they whom Philip 
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had maltreated, if they followed your councils, 
secured their own salvation ; if they neglected 
your repeated warnings, had the persuasion that 
you not only had their interests at heart, but 
were sagacious and prophetic men ; for every- 
thing came to pass as you had foretold. 

And now that Philistides would have given a 
great deal to keep Oreum, and Clitarchus a 
great deal to keep Eretria, and Philip himself a 
great deal to retain those advanced posts against 
you, and not to be charged with all those other 
outrages, nor be called to account for the 
wrongs he was evei-ywhere perpetrating, no one 
is ignorant, and you, iEschines, least of all men. 
For the ambassadors who came to us from Cli- 
tarchus and Philistides lived at your house and 
you did the honours of the city to them. The 
state, indeed, sent them away as enemies, and as 
urging what was neither honourable nor becom- 
ing ; yet they were your friends. Thus none of 
all you have stated is true, thou reviler, who 
can yet charge me with keeping silence when I 
take a bribe, and bawling out when I have spent 
it. That, indeed, is not your way ; you both 
bellow when you have got your bribe, and will 
never cease to bellow until this assembly shall 
stop your mouth this day by stamping you with 
infamy. 

When, therefore, for these services you 
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crowned me, and when Aristonicus framed the 
Decree in the very syllables now employed by 
Ctesiphon ; when the coronation was announced 
in the theatre, and a second proclamation thus 
fell to my share ; -^schines, who was present, 
neither opposed it nor impeached the author of 
the proceeding. Read me then that Decree. 

DECREE. 

In the archonship of Charondas, the 25th of 
Gamelion, in the presidency of the Leontian tribe, 
on the proposition of Aristonicus of Phreara : 
Whereas Demosthenes, the son of Demosthenes 
of the Pseanian tribe, hath rendered many and 
great services to the Athenian People, and to 
many of their allies, and both heretofore and at 
this present time hath by his Decrees succoured 
and freed several of the Euboean states, and still 
perseveres in his zeal for the Athenian People, 
and both councils and does whatever in him lies 
for the benefit of the said People and the rest of 
Greece ; it hath pleased the Senate and People 
of Athens to signalise Demosthenes, the son of 
Demosthenes of the Paeanian tribe, and to 
crown him with a crown of gold, and to proclaim 
the coronation in the theatre by means of the 
new Dionysian performers ; directing the pre- 
siding tribe and the superintendant of games to 
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take charge of the proclamation of the crown. 
On the motion of Aristonicus of Phreara. 

Is there one of you who conceives the state 
to have suffered any disgrace from this Decree, 
or that there was anything despicable or laugh- 
able in it, as he says would now follow from my 
being crowned ? But as these transactions are 
recent and notorious, if they were right, they 
will receive commendation ; if wrong, punish- 
ment. I, however, must be admitted to have 
received thanks upon the occasion, and not cen- 
sure or punishment. 

Wherefore, down to the time when these 
things were transacted, it is confessed that my 
measures were ever conducive to the public 
good, whensoever in your deliberations I could 
prevail, in favour of the Decrees which I pro- 
pounded ; that when my Decrees were acted 
upon, crowns were bestowed on the country and 
on me ; and that you offered up sacrifices and 
thanksgivings to the gods for the fortunate con- 
duct of your affairs. But after Philip was driven 
from Euboea by your arms, by my councils and 
decrees, however, (let some of these men burst if 
they will!) he sought out some new mode of 
beleaguering our state. Perceiving that we con- 
sumed a greater quantity of foreign grain than 
any other nation, he became eager to make him- 
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self master of the corn-trade, marched upon 
Thrace, and urged the Byzantians, his confede- 
rates, to join him in attacking you. But when 
they refused, and alleged most truly that their 
alliance with him extended not to this, he drew 
his works round their city, planted his batteries 
against it, and formed the siege. In these cir- 
cumstances, I will not ask what course we were 
called upon to pursue, for that is manifest to 
all. But who was it that succoured the Byzan- 
tians and saved them? Who that prevented 
the Hellespont at that juncture from being 
alienated ? You, Men of Athens. But when 
I name you, I mean the whole country. But 
who was it that councilled the country, and pro- 
pounded the Decree, and carried the measures, 
and unsparingly, and without reserve, devoted 
himself to your service ? It was I. And how 
much these things advanced the common in- 
terests needs not be learnt from words ; you 
have felt it in the results ; for the war which 
was undertaken, independent of the splendid 
glory which it brought you, made all the neces- 
saries of life more abundant and cheaper than 
they were in time of that peace which these 
worthy persons would have you maintain against 
the best interests of their country, in the hopes 
of something happening hereafter, (hopes which 
I pray may be disappointed,) nor share in those 
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blessings which you, in your patriotic courses, 
have supplicated the gods to grant, nor mete 
out to you the boons they choose for themselves ! 
But read them the Byzantian and Perinthian 
Crowns, bestowed on this country for its services 
to those states. 



DECREE OF THE BYZANmANS. 

In the pontificate of Bosporicus, Damagetus 
thus reported to the Senate, having obtained 
leave to speak — ^Whereas the People of Athens, 
having on all former occasions steadily befriended 
the Byzantians and their allies, and their kins^ 
men, the Perinthians, have, in the present 
juncture, conferred great and important bene- 
fits upon them, and when Philip of Macedon 
invaded the country and the cities of the Byzan- 
tians and Perinthians, ravaged their territories, 
and cut down their timber, did send 120 ships 
laden with grain, arms, and troops, whereby 
they rescued us from great perils, and restored 
to us the constitution, the laws, and the sepul- 
chres of our forefathers ; may it therefore please 
the People of Byzantium and Perinthus to con- 
fer upon the Athenians the rights of marriage, 
citizenship, property in lands and houses, pre- 
cedence at spectacles, admission to the senate 
and assemblies near the ministers of religion ; 
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also to such as desire to reside in the city, ex- 
emption from serving compulsory offices; and 
to direct that three statues, of sixteen cubits 
high, be erected on the Bosphorus, indicating 
that the Athenian People have been crowned by 
the People of Byzantium and Perinthus ; and 
that proclamations be despatched to the solemn 
meetings of Greece, the Isthmian, Nemean, 
Olympian, and Pythian, to announce the crown- 
ing by us of the Athenians, to the end that all 
the Greeks may know the merits of the Athe- 
nians, and the gratitude of Byzantium and Pe- 
rinthus. 

Read now the Chersonesitan Decree of co- 
ronation. 

The Chersonesitans, inhabitants of Sestus, 
Eleus, Madytus, Halonesus, crowned the Senate 
and People of Athens with a golden crown of 
sixty talents' value, and erected an altar to gra- 
titude and the Athenian People, for having 
conferred on the Chersonesitans the greatest of 
all benefits in rescuing from the hands of Philip, 
and restoring to them, their country, their laws, 
their liberty, their religion. Nor will they 
ever, through all ages, cease to be grateful for 
the same, and to do the Athenians all the good 
in their power. Decreed in Public Council. 
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Not only, then, were the Byzantians and Pe- 
rinthians saved ; not only was Philip prevented 
from seizing upon the Hellespont ; not only was 
this country honoured for these achievements, 
through my measures and my policy ; but the 
unsullied integrity of Athens, and the iniquity of 
Philip were made manifest to all mankind. For 
it was seen by all that he who was the friend 
and ally of the Byzantians had laid siege to their 
capital, than which what could be conceived 
more scandalous, more mean ? But you, who 
had so many and such just grounds of complaint 
for their misdeeds in times past, were seen not 
only unwilling to remember your own wrongs, 
or to desert those who were themselves suflfering 
under injustice, but anxious to save them; and 
thus you gained glory and favour and honour 
with all. Now every one knows that many of 
our statesmen have been crowned by you. But 
no one can name any individual, save myself, I 
mean any minister or orator, through whom the 
country has been crowned. 

Now, in order to show that all the invectives 
which he has levelled against the Euboeans and 
Byzantians, as often as he made mention of their 
having done any thing vexatious towards you, 
are pure calumnies, not only because they are 
utterly false (for that I imagine is already plain 
enough to your apprehension), but because, even 
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if they were well founded, still the course which 
I pursued, in administering your affairs, was the 
most expedient, I will advert to one or two 
transactions which took place with glory to the 
country, and I will do so very briefly. For it 
l]^comes individuals in their private concerns, 
and the state in public affairs, to shape their 
subsequent conduct in consistency with the 
brightest passages of their former lives. 

You, then. Men of Athens, when the Spar- 
tans had the ascendant by land and by sea, and 
held all Attica round under their control and 
keeping, and Euboea, and Tanagra^ and all 
Boeotia, Megara, iEgina, Cleone, and the other 
islands, while this country had neither ships nor 
bulwarks, you marched to Haliartus, and a few 
days after to Corinth, at a moment when you 
had many grounds of complaint against the 
Corinthians and the Thebans for their conduct 
in the Decelian war. But you remembered them 
not ; nothing of the kind ; and this, iEschines, 
the people did, not because of any benefit 
received, or because they descried no perils ; 
but because they would not cast off those 
who had fled to them for refuge, nay, would 
rather expose themselves to all dangers, rightly 
and nobly consulting their own glory and ho- 
nour. For death happens to all men at the 
last, even if they flee for safety to the cellar ; 
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but the brave must ever attempt glorious deeds^ 
animated by fair hope, and boldly resolved to 
endure whatever lot Heaven may send. Thus 
did our forefathers, thus did the more aged 
among yourselves, when you opposed the The- 
bans, after the battle of Leuctra, in their inva- 
sion of the Spartans, who were neither your 
friends nor benefactors, but had committed 
many and serious wrongs against this country ; 
opposed them, undismayed by their power or 
the glory they then possessed, nor caring what 
those had done in whose behalf you were about 
to encounter dangers. You thus declared to all 
the Greek states, that whatever any of them 
might have done to injure you, you reserved your 
displeasure for the proper occasion ; and that if 
they came to be in jeopardy of their security or 
their liberty, you neither remembered the injury, 
nor called them to account. 

Nor was it only then that such were your 
dispositions; but when again the Thebans 
claimed Euboea, you did not leave them to their 
fate ; you did not bear in mind the injuries you 
had sustained from Themison and Theodorus 
respecting Oropus, but you succoured even them 
from the time that voluntary trierarchs were 
made, of whom I was one. But we are not yet 
come to that point. You acted nobly, however, 
in saving the island ; but far more nobly still. 
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when, after gaining possession both of troops 
and towns, you restored both to those who had 
wronged you, nor exacted any reparation for 
their injuries from those who now put their trust 
in you. 

Numberless things which I might here add, 
I pass over ; sea-fights, expeditions by land, arm- 
aments undertaken both in former times and 
of late by yourselves — all which the country did 
for the liberties and the safety of the rest of 
Greece. When, therefore, I saw that in such 
and so great emergencies she was detennined to 
exert herself for the interests of others, what 
was I to urge or what advise her to do when 
the case in some sort became her own ? Was 
I, good heavens ! to make her remember the 
aggressions of those who wanted to be saved by 
her, and seek out pretexts for betraying the in- 
terests of all? And who is there that might 
not have been justified in putting me to death 
had I attempted by a single word of mine to 
tarnish the country's glories? For that you 
yourselves were incapable of doing such a thing 
I full well knew. Had you been so disposed, 
what was there to hinder you ? Had you not 
full power ? Were not those very men at hand 
ready enough to recommend it ? 

I would now revert to my measures in their 
order; and do you again consider what in the 
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circumstances was most for the public benefit. 
When I saw, Athenians, that your navy was de- 
caying; that the wealthier classes were escaping 
all taxes by paying an insignificant contribution, 
while the citizens in moderate or in poor cir- 
cumstances were sacrificing all they had ; and 
that the country was thus losing the means of 
acting xmtil the occasion had passed by ; I car- 
ried a law by which I compelled the rich to 
contribute their share, and protected the poor 
fi-om being oppressed, and I provided what was 
most advantageous to the countiy, that all war- 
like preparations should be ready at the proper 
time. Being impeached for Illegal Proposi- 
tion, I appeared before you — I was acquitted — 
and my accuser had not a fifth part of your 
votes. But then how much, think you, the first 
class of citizens, or those in the second, or even in 
the third rank, would have given me not to carry 
this law, (M- if I must, then that I should suffer 
it to be frustrated by taking the Oath of Post- 
ponement ? So much, Athenians, that I dare 
not state it in this place ; and it was worth their 
while to do so. For by the old laws they could 
combine sixteen together to bear one assessment, 
so as to pay little or nothing individually while 
they ground down the poorer citizens ; but my 
law provided that each should contribute ac- 
cording to his means ; so that the same person 
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now gives two galleys, who had before con- 
tributed only the sixteenth part of one ; nor 
indeed did they call themselves trierarchs, but 
contributors. Hence there was nothing they 
would not have given to defeat me and escape 
being compelled to contribute their fair pro- 
portion. Now first read me the Decree by 
which it was prosecuted, and then the Assess- 
ment, both according to the old law and accord- 
ing to mine. 

DECREE. 

In the archonship of Polycles, the 16th of 
the month Boedromion, and the presidency of 
the tribe Hippothois, Demosthenes, the son of 
Demosthenes of the Pseanian tribe, brought 
forward a law upon the duty of trierarchs, in- 
stead of the former law, whereby the naval con- 
stitutions were regulated, and the Senate and 
the People decreed accordingly ; and Patrocles, 
of the Phlyan tribe, impeached Demosthenes of 
Illegal Proposition, but not obtaining the 6fth 
part of the votes, he was fined in fifty drachms. 

Produce now the fine old assessment. 



ASSESSMENT. 

Let trierarchs for providing a galley be 
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named in bodies of sixteen, according to their 
contributions in tribes, from 25 to 40 years of 
age, and let them bear the expense of this oflfice 
equally. 

Produce now, to compare with that, the as- 
sessment according to ray lal^. 

ASSESSMENT. 

Let trierarchs be chosen for providing one 
galley according to their means, from among 
those rated at ten talents ; but if their substance 
be found greater by the rate, then let the burden 
be laid in the aforesaid proportion, as far as 
three galleys and a boat. But let the same pro- 
portion be observed as to those whose fortune 
is under ten talents, they being joined together 
in order to make up ten talents. 

Do I now appear to you as having but little 
holpen the poor ? Or think you that the rich 
would give but little to escape paying their 
just share ? Wherefore I glory, not because I 
yielded not to the latter, or because I was ac- 
quitted on the impeachment; but because I 
enacted a beneficial law, and that I have proved 
it such by its working. For while fleets were 
fitted out according to its provisions during the 
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whole war, not a single trierarch ever preferred 
a complaint to you of unjust treatment — none 
took sanctuary in Munychia — none were impri- 
soned by the naval superiors — no galley cap- 
tured abroad was lost to the country — none were 
left at home incapable of putting to sea. Yet all 
these things used to happen under the old law, 
owing to the poor being made to bear the bur^ 
den; many cases, therefore, of their incapability 
occurred. But I transferred the galley service 
from the needy to the wealthy ; and then all 
was accomplished that could be required. On 
this account, therefore, I may justly challenge 
applause for pursuing the policy from which 
both glory and honour and power resulted to the 
country, while in that policy there was nothing 
invidious, or harsh, or malignant ; nothing ab- 
ject or unworthy of Athens ; and it is mani- 
fest that I administered in the same spirit our 
domestic affairs and those of Greece at large ; 
for I neither in regard to this country preferred 
the favour of the rich to the rights of the people ; 
nor in regard to our foreign policy did I value 
the largesses and the hospitality of Philip above 
the common interests of the Greek states. 

It remains for me, I conceive, to speak of the 
Proclamation and of the Accounts; for I think 
I have sufliciently shown, by what I have stated, 
that I always acted for the best, was zealous in 
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your service, and bent upon pursuing your good. 
The greater part of my policy and my conduct, 
however, I pass over, considering in the first 
place that I have to discuss fully the charge of 
Illegal Proposition, and next, that should I say 
nothing of my other measures, the conscience 
of each of you would be my witness before you. 
As to those arguments which, in utter confu- 
sion, he has flung out about his comparative 
exhibition of the laws, I protest, I neither con- 
ceive that you comprehend them, nor could I 
myself follow the greater part of them. But I 
shall plainly and in a straightforward way argue 
the point of law. So far am I from contending 
against my being accountable, as he has now 
more than once falsely and distinctly affirmed, 
that I admit myself to be all my life long an- 
swerable for whatever I have ever either under- 
taken or administered in your service. But 
respecting those gifts which, in performance of 
promises, I made to the people from my private 
fortune, I deny that I am accountable for a 
single day. Do you hear, iEschines ? Nor is 
any other person accountable ; no, nor any one 
who may happen to be among the Archons. For 
where is the law so full of injustice and cruelty 
as to strip of all the graces of generosity the 
man who has been lavish of his fortune upon the 
public in the performance of benevolent and mu- 
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nificent deeds, leaving him a prey to false ac- 
cusers, and arming them with the power of call- 
ing him to account for the gifts which he has 
given ? There is nowhere such a law. If he 
says there is, let him produce it, and I shall sit 
down and be silent. But there is no such law, 
Athenians. But this calumniator, because, when 
superintendent of theatres, I spent money of my 
own, affirms that the senate has pronounced a 
panegyric upon a public accountant. It was not 
for any such expenditure as made me an account- 
ant, calumniator ; it was for my voluntary gifts- 
" But then," says he, " you were also Superin- 
tendent of the Wall Repairs." And so on this 
very ground was I eulogized, because I made 
a free gift of the sums expended, and did not 
charge them as expenditure. For expenditure 
implies accountants and auditors, but donations 
justly call for thanks and praise. Hence this 
decree (of Ctesiphon) in my favour. 

Now that all this is not only sanctioned by 
our laws, but established by our common feel- 
ings, I shall easily show by many proofs. For 
first, Nausicles, when Strategus, was frequently 
crowned by you, in consideration of the sums 
which he expended from his private fortune; 
next, Diotimus, for the shields which he gave, 
and afterwards Charidemus, were both crowned. 
Then Neoptolemus standing there, who was 
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superintendent of many public works, obtained 
honours for the money he gave towards them. 
It would indeed be hard if a man in ofl&ce were 
not suflFered to give his own money towards the 
expenses of his own department, or were to 
be made a public accountant in respect of the 
sums so given, instead of receiving the thanks 
of the country. To prove the truth of what I 
say, read me the Decrees made respecting those 
whom I have named. 



DECREE. 

In thearchonshipof Demonicusofthe Phlyan 
tribe, and on the 26th of Boedromion, by the 
advice of the Senate and People, Callias of 
Phreara declared that it has pleased the Senate 
and People that Nausicles, general of infantry, 
be crowned, for that 2000 Athenian heavy 
troops being in Imbrus, and aiding the Athe- 
nian inhabitants of the said island, and Philo, 
the superintendent of finance, not being able, 
by reason of the tempestuous weather, either 
to make sail or to pay the said troops, Nau- 
sicles contributed his own money, and did 
not charge the public; and further, that the 
Coronation be proclaimed at the exhibition of 
the new tragedians. 
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SECOND DECREE. 



Callias of Phreara, upon the report of the 
Prytanes, after consulting the Senate, declared 
that, whereas Charidemus, general of in- 
fantry, being sent with the fleet to Salamis, 
and Diotimus, general of cavalry, when sundry 
soldiers had been despoiled by the enemy at the 
battle fought near the river, did, at their own 
charge, equip the new recruits with 800 shields ; 
it hath therefore pleased the Senate and People 
that Charidemus and Diotimus be crowned with 
a golden crown, and that proclamation thereof 
be made at the great festival of Minerva, in the 
Gymnical contest, and at the Dionysian exhibi- 
tion of the new tragedians ; and that the Thes- 
mothetes, Prytanes, and Prefects of Games 
take charge of the proclamation. 

Every one of those men, iEschines, was a 
public accountant in the office which he held, 
but was not an accountant in respect of those 
things for which he was crowned. Wherefore, 
neither am I an accountant; for I have, in 
every respect, the same rights with them. I 
gave money to the state, and was thanked for it, 
not called to account for what I gave. I was 
in office, and I rendered an account of what ^ 
appertained to my office, not of what I freelj 
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bestowed. But then, forsooth, it seems I exer- 
cised my office wrongfully. Then why did 
not you impeach me, — ^you who were present 
when the auditors cited me to answer ? To show 
you, therefore, that he is himself the witness 
of my being crowned for the expenditure about 
which I had not to render any account, produce 
and read the whole Decree concerning me ; for, 
from the things which are not charged in that 
previous Decree, he will appear to be a false 
accuser in his present charge, — Read. 

DECREE. 

In the archonship of Euthycles, the 22d of 
Pyanepsion, and the presidency of *the QBnei- 
dian tribe, on the proposition of Ctesiphon, 
the son of Leosthenes the Anaphlystian : — 
Whereas Demosthenes, the son of Demosthenes 
the Pseanian, being Curator of the Wall 
Repairs, and having advanced three talents out 
of his private fortune towards the works, did 
give the same to the people, and being Superin- 
tendent of the Theatrical Fund, did give to the 
theatrical fund of all the tribes one hundred 
minse towards the expense of sacrifices ; it hath 
therefore pleased the Senate and People of 
Athens to honour Demosthenes, the son of 
Demosthenes the Pseanian, on account of his 
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merit and the public spirit which, on every 
occasion, he perseveringly displays towards the 
Atheiiian People ; that he be crowned with a 
crown of gold ; and that proclamation be made 
thereof in the theatre at the Dionysian ex- 
hibition of the new tragedians. The super- 
intendent of games is charged with having the 
proclamation made. 

That, therefore, is what I gave, and you have 
made no mention of it in your Charge ; but 
what the senate ordered to be given to me in 
return was that for which you are impeaching 
me. While, then, you confess that it is lawful 
to receive my gifts, do you charge as illegal the 
gratitude of the people in return ? Good Hea- 
vens ! what manner of man can he be who is 
utterly profligate, and hateful to the gods, and 
truly detestable? Is not he precisely such a 
one as this ? 

Then as to the proclamation in the theatre, I 
pass over its having been done thousands of 
thousands of times, and myself having been 
often before crowned there. But, gracious 
Heavens ! iEschines, are you perverse and 
senseless to such a pitch, as not to perceive that 
the crown bestows the same glory wherever it 
may be proclaimed, and that the proclamation 
in the theatre is only for the benefit of those 
who confer the crown ? For thus all the spec- 
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tators are stimulated well to seiTe their country, 
and they applaud those who bestow more than 
those who receive the crown. Wherefore the 
state enacted this law. But take now a^d 
read it. 

LAW. 

What persons soever shall be crowned in any 
of the provinces, let the proclamations thereof 
be made in those provinces severally, unless any 
shall be crowned by the Senate and People of 
Athens. Of such it shall be permitted to make 
proclamation in the theatre at the Dionysian 
exhibition. 

Do you hear, iEschines, the law distinctly 
saying, " Unless any be crowned by the senate 
and people ; but these may be proclaimed in 
the theatre ?" Why, then, wretch, do you 
bring your false accusations? Why do you 
fabricate words? Why don't you purge your 
brain with hellebore for your malady ? Are 
you not ashamed to prosecute through spite 
where no oflFence has been committed, and to 
pervert some of the laws and garble others, 
when in common justice the whole should have 
been cited, especially before those who have 
sworn to decide by these laws? And then, 
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while such is your own conduct, you must lay 
down what sort of person a popular chief ought 
to be, as if one who had ordered a statue ac- 
cording to a given model should accept it, 
though made on a diflferent model entirely, or 
as if public men were to be known by their 
words and not by their deeds and their mea- 
sures. And you bawl out, like a strolling 
player, things whether fit to be spoken or not, 
and suited to you and your race, not to me. 

The case, however, men of Athens, stands 
thus. I hold abuse to diflfer from impeachment 
in this, that impeachment embraces offences 
punishable by law, but abuse consists of what- 
ever scurrilities personal enemies choose to vent 
against one another, according to the malignity 
of their own nature. But I have always con-» 
ceived our ancestors to have erected these halls 
of justice, not that you should assemble in them, 
leaving your private concerns, to hear what- 
ever abominable things we could utter in abuse 
of each other, but that we might inquire of any 
offences committed against the state. uEs- 
chines, aware of this, full as well as I am, has 
rather chosen to make such an exhibition than 
to prosecute an impeachment. 

But even in this kind of conflict it is right 
that he should get as good as he brings; I 
will therefore go on and ask. Whether any 
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one would call you the country's enemy or 
mine, -SJschines ? Mine, beyond aU question. 
Then, when by law you could have brought 
me to justice, for the good of the people, 
had I oflFended, you never proceeded against 
me, neither as a public accountant^ nor as 
a public accuser, or on any other head of 
charge. But when I stand clear on all hands — 
by the laws — by lapse of time — ^by prescription, 
by the judgment repeatedly pronounced hereto- 
fore upon all these matters — by my never once 
having been convicted before the people of any 
o£fence — and when more or less of glory has of 
necessity resulted to the country from my public 
conduct, then it is that you make your stand ! 
See if you are not in reality the country's 
enemy while you pretend to be only mine ! 

Having, then, made it clear to all what is 
the righteous and just vote to give, it seems 
incumbent upon me, however little given to 
invective my nature may be, in consequence of 
the slanders which he has vented, not indeed 
like him to bring forward a multitude of false- 
hoods, but to state what is most necessary to be 
known respecting him, and to show what he is, 
and from what sort of race sprung, who is so prone 
to evil speaking, and who carps at some of my 
expressions, after himself saying such things as 
no decent person would have dared to utter. For 
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if iEacus, or Rhadamanthus, or Minos, were 
my accuser instead of this word-monger, this 
hack of the courts, this pestilent scribe, I don't 
much think they would thus have spoken, nor 
should we have heard them delivering themselves 
like ranting stage-players, " Oh, Earth ! oh, Sun ! 
oh. Virtue !" and so forth ; and then invoking 
*' intellect and education, whereby right and wrong 
are distinguished," as we just now heard him 
declaiming. Why, what had ever you or yours, 
you abomination, to do with virtue? or what 
discrimination of right and wrong ? Whence did 
you get it ? or how attain anything so respect- 
able ? How should you be permitted to name 
the name of education, which they who are 
really well educated never allude to, — nay, blush 
if another so much as mentions it ? But those 
who, like you, are without it, make pretences 
to it, from sheer want of sense, till they sicken 
their hearers while they speak, without at all 
making their own education appear. 

But though I am in no want of matter to 
state concerning you and your family, I am in 
some difficulty where to begin. Shall it be with 
your father Tromes being a slave, loaded with 
fetters and billets, to Elpias, who kept a reading 
school at the temple of Theseus ? Or shall it be 
with your mother, who celebrated daily mar- 
riages in her lodging-house, at the temple of 
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Calamites, and brought up your fine figure of a 
consummate third-rate actor? But everybody 
knows all this, though I were to pass it 8^11 over. 
Shall I start then from the time when the boat- 
piper Phormio, the slave of Dion, took her away 
from this choice occupation ? But, by Jupiter 
and all the gods, I begin to fear lest, while I am 
saying what is quite applicable to you, I may 
appear to be speaking things not very becoming 
myself. I will pass by these matters, then^ and 
will begin with what he has himself done. He 
is not such a man as you may meet every day, 
but one of those execrable to the people. For 
lately— lately, did I say? — ay, yesterday, and 
no longer ago, he became at once a citizen and 
an orator, and adding two syllables to his 
father's name, he changed it from Tromes to 
Atrometus; but duly honouring his mother, 
he called her Glaucothea, whom we all knew 
by the name of Empusa, an appellation drawn 
from her habits of performing and submitting to 
everything. Whence but from hence should it 
come ? Yet so thankless at once and so unprin- 
cipled are you by nature, that, having by the 
favour of the Athenian people been raised from 
slavery to freedom, from poverty to riches, you 
show your gratitude for these benefits by hiring 
yourself out to pursue the course most ruinous 
to their interests. I will pass over what is dis- 
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puted, whether or not his words have been di- 
rected for the benefit of the country ; but his 
deeds^ manifestly done for the benefit of her ene- 
mies, these I must recall to your recollection. 

Which of you is ignorant of Antiphon, struck 
oflF the citizens' list, and who came here, after 
having undertaken to Philip that he would fire 
your arsenal ? When I seized him as he lay 
hid in the Piraeus, and dragged him before the 
assembly of the people, this defamer roared and 
vociferated against me that I was doing things 
monstrous in a popular government, trampling 
upon unfortunate citizens, invading their private 
houses, without the authority of any sentence, 
and thus he obtained the man's discharge ; and 
had not the Areopagitic Council, hearing what 
he was about, and seeing you thrown oflFyour 
guard at a critical moment, traced out the man, 
and brought him back in custody before you, 
the criminal would have escaped the punish- 
ment he justly deserved, and would have escaped 
through this specious declaimer. But you put 
the culprit to the rack and to death, as you 
ought to have done his defender. 

Wherefore the Areopagitic Council, observ- 
ing what he had done, and that you had ap- 
pointed him an advocate for the Temple at 
Delos, with the same improvidence which has 
made you so often neglect the public interests. 
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when you appealed to them and made them 
umpires of the controversy, rejected him in- 
stantly as a traitor, and named Hyperides to 
speak in his place. This they did, giving them 
votes from the altar, while not a single one 
was given for the wretch. To prove the truth 
of my statement, call me the witnesses to these 
transactions. 

WITNESSES. 

These persons give evidence for Demosthenes 
in behalf of all the rest: Callias of Sunium, 
Zeno of Phlya, Cleon of Phalerum, Demonieus 
of Marathon, that when the People appointed 
-^Eschines to manage the cause of the Temple at 
Delos, before the Amphyctions, we, in assembly 
met, decided Hyperides to be the more worthy 
of speaking on behalf of the country, and Hy- 
perides was sent accordingly. 

Thus, when the Senate displaced him as, he 
was about to plead the cause, and appointed 
another, they also pronounced him a traitor and 
enemy to the state. One great political mea- 
sure of this hero you have here— similar, is it 
not, to those he blames of mine ? Recall now 
another to your recollection. When Philip 
sent Python, the Byzantian, and joined with 
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him ambassadors from all his allies, as if to put 
this country to shame, and make public her in- 
justice, I did not yield to Python's insolence or 
his invectives against you ; nor did I draw back, 
but stood up against him and answered him ; 
nor did I abandon the just rights of the country, 
but convicted Philip of injurious proceedings so 
manifestly, that his own allies rose up and con- 
fessed it. But iEschines took their part, bore 
witness against his country, and bore false 
witness. Nor did this satisfy him ; for he was 
soon after detected going with Anaxinus, the 
spy, to the house of Thrason. But whosoever 
meets alone a spy sent by the enemy, and con- 
sults with him, he is himself in his own nature 
a spy on, and an enemy of, the country. To 
prove the truth of these statements, call me the 
witnesses to them. 

WITNESSES. 

Meledemus, the son of Cleon, Hyperides,'the 
son of Callseschrus, Nichomachus, the son of 
Diophantus, depose for Demosthenes, having 
been swora before the Strategi — ^that they saw 
iEschines, the son of Atrometus, of Cothocis, 
come by night to the house of Thrason, and 
consulting with Anaxinus, who was adjudged 
to be a spy sent by Philip. These depositions 
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were made in the archonship of Nicias, on 
the 3d of Hecatombseon. 

And now, although I have numberless other 
passages to relate respecting him, I pass them 
over ; for the matter stands thus — I am in pos- 
session of many proofs that he was in those 
times employed in serving the enemy and ca- 
lumniating me. But neither have those things 
made any deep impression on your minds, nor 
have they roused your indignation as they de- 
served. On the contrary, you have always 
given to any wretch that wished it, full licence 
to supplant and to blacken those who pro- 
posed the measures most advantageous to you; 
tlius bartering against the public good the 
pleasure and gratification of hearing invective. 
Hence it is always easier and safer to receive 
the wages of the enemy's service, than to choose 
the line of policy prescribed by your interests. 

And was it not monstrous, just before the 
war with Philip began, for any man openly to 
assist him against their country ? Heaven and 
earth! how can any one deny it? Yet for- 
give him if you will — forgive him this. But 
after Philip had openly seized our ships, was ra- 
vaging the Chersonese, was marching upon At- 
tica itself, surely matters were no longer in any 
uncertainty ; war had reached us. Then what 
did this slanderer, this sneermonger do for you ? 
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Not one decree of JEschines is there, be it 
greater, be it less, for promoting the interests of 
the state. If he pretends that there is any such, 
let him produce it, at the expense of my time 
and turn. But there exists nothing of the kind ; 
and now one of two things follows — either that, 
finding nothing to blame in my measures upon 
that occasion, he had no others to propose — or 
that, seeking to benefit the enemy, he did not 
propound measures better than mine. But said 
he nothing, propounded he nothing, where there 
was room for working you some mischief? 
Why, none but himself was then to be heard ! 

And all the other things which he clandes- 
tinely did, the country might possibly have been 
able to bear ; but one thing, men of Athens, he 
worked out besides, which gave the finishing 
stroke to all the rest — one on which he be- 
stowed a great part of his speech, dwelling upon 
the decrees of the Locrian Amphissians, and as if 
to pervert the truth. — But all will not do. How 
should it? Quite the reverse. Never will you be 
able to expiate that passage of your life, speak 
you ever so long ! But here, in your presence, 
Athenians, I invoke all the heavenly powers 
which have the Attic regions under their pro- 
tection, and the Pythian ApoUo, the hereditary 
deity of this state, I supplicate them all, if I now 
am speaking the truth before you, if 1 constantly 
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spoke out before the people when I perceived 
this infamous man attempting the wicked act 
(for I was aware of it, I was quickly aware of 
it), then that they would vouchsafe me their 
fiivour and protection ; but if, through personal 
enmity, or mere contentiousness of spirit, I 
falsely press this charge, may they bereave me 
of ev€ry earthly blessing ! 

Wherefore, then, am I thus vehement in my 
imprecations and asseverations ? It is because, 
having the documents in the public records to 
prove what I assert beyond all dispute, and, 
perceiving that you remember the transactions 
in question, I only fear lest he should be sup- 
posed impotent to work such mischief, as hap- 
pened once ah-eady, when he caused the destruc- 
tion of the unhappy Phocians by the false intel- 
ligence he brought us. For the Amphisssean 
war, which brought Philip to Eiatea, made 
him be chosen chief of the Amphyctionic league, 
and ruined all the aflfairs of Greece, he — Ms- 
chines — it was that excited it; this one man 
was the cause of all our most heavy calamities ; 
and when I, without delay, protested and cried 
out in the Assembly, '* You are drawing down 
the Amphyctionic war upon Attica, iEschines," 
— some who attended the meeting would not 
suflTer me to speak, while others marvelled how 
I could, through private pique, bring so futile a 
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charge against him. But what was the true 
description of these transactions, in what they 
originated, and how they were accomplished, 
you are now to hear, Athenians, since you were 
at that time prevented from hearing it ; for you 
will thus both perceive the nicety of the contriv* 
ance, and obtain much information upon the 
history of our affairs, and see how great was the 
dexterity of Philip. 

There was clearly no termination for him of 
the war with you, and no successful issue of 
that war, if he could not make the Thebans and 
Thessalians enemies of this country. But, al- 
though your commanders fought against him 
with bad fortune and no skill, he also sustained 
a thousand disasters from the war itself and from 
our privateers. For, while none of the pro- 
duce of his territories could be exported, and 
nothing which he stood in need of could be im- 
ported, he neither had any superiority over you 
at sea, nor could reach Attica unless the Thes- 
salians followed his standard, or the Thebans 
gave him a passage. It was his lot, after over- 
coming the generals whom you sent against 
him, such as they were (of that I say nothing), 
to be in great difficulties from the nature of the 
country and the relative situation of the par- 
ties. If, then, to further his own quarrel, he 
should urge either the Thessalians or the The- 
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bans to attack you, he was aware that they would 
never listen to him ; but if, pretending to make 
common cause with them, he were chosen gene- 
ralissimo, he hoped easily to gain some of his 
ends by fraud, others by persuasion. What, 
then, is his contrivance ? See only how fine ! 
To involve the Amphyctions in war, and their 
councils in tumult ; for in these circumstances 
he concluded that they must want his assist- 
ance. But if either his own deputies to the 
council, or those of his allies, were to take 
the lead in the matter, he conceived that both 
the Thessalians and the Thebans would suspect 
the whole affair, and that all parties would be 
put on their guard. But if an Athenian did it, 
and one of yourselves, his adversaries, then he 
reckoned upon his scheme being easily con* 
cealed; and so it turned out. How, then, 
did he effect his purpose ? He hired this man ; 
and, no one foreseeing what was to happen, as 
I imagine, nor taking any precaution (as gene- 
rally happens with you), he was named Am- 
phyctionic deputy, and chosen, three or four 
electors only voting. But as soon as he was 
armed with the authority of the state, he pro- 
ceeded to the Amphyctionic council, and, throw- 
ing aside and neglecting all other business, 
despatched that for which he had been hired. 
Putting together and repeating over a string of 
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fair phrases and old stories, about the purpose for 
which the Cirrhsean territory was originally con- 
secrated, he persuades the priests, men unused 
to rhetoric and not aware of what was coming to 
pass, that they should resolve to walk the bounda- 
ries of the district which the Amphissseans main- 
tained they cultivated as their own, but which 
he contended was parcel of the sacred territory, 
while the Locrians neither instituted any suit 
against us nor advanced any of those preten- 
sions now falsely urged by him. Thus you will 
perceive from hence that it was not competent 
for the Locrians to prosecute a suit against the 
country without a previous citation. But who 
ever cited you ? In what year ? Name me 
the man who knows anything of it ; point him 
out ! You cannot, iEschines — ^but you abused 
us by this futile and false pretence. 

When, therefore, the Amphyctions were sur- 
veying the territory, according to his sugges- 
tions, the Locrians fell upon them, and had 
well nigh put them all to the sword ; they also 
captured some of the priest deputies. But, as 
soon as remonstrances and hostilities with the 
Amphissseans arose from these proceedings, Co- 
typhus at first was put at the head of Amphyc- 
tionic troops only; as, however, some of the 
contingents never came, and those which came 
did nothing, the men suborned for the work, 
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the old traitors of Thessaly and other states, 
forthwith were all busied in obtaining the chief 
command for Philip at the next assembly ; and 
for this they found specious enough pretexts ; 
for they said that it was necessary either to 
contribute towards the maintenance of foreign 
troops and fine those who refused, or to choose 
him generalissimo. Needs there more be said ? 
By such arts he was chosen to the command ; 
and, straightway collecting an army, and ad- 
vancing as if upon Cirrheea, he bade the Cir- 
rhaeans and Locrians a long farewell, and fell 
upon Elatea. If, therefore, the Tliebans had 
not, instantly upon seeing this, changed their 
councils and sided with you, the whole war 
would have fallen upon this country like a 
winter torrent. But, as it was, they for the 
moment stayed his course; chiefly. Men of 
Athens, through the favour of Heaven towards 
you ; but, as far as under Providence it might 
depend on one man, it was done through me. 
But give me the documents and the dates of 
these several transactions, that you may see 
what troubles that vile head excited, and yet 
goes unpunished. Read me the document. 



DECREE OF THE AMPHYCTIONS. 

In the pontificate of Clinagoras, at the Spring 
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Council — It hath pleased the Deputies and As- 
sessors of the Amphyctions and the Assembly 
thereof, seeing that the Amphissseans did enter 
upon the sacred territory and sow it and depas- 
ture it with their cattle, that the Deputies and 
the Assessors do repair thither and mark the 
boundaries with pillars, and warn the Am- 
phissaeans not to trespass thereon for the future. 



SECOND DECREE. 

In the pontificate of Clinagoras, at the Spring 
Council — Seeing that the People of Amphissa, 
having partitioned among themselves the sacred 
territory, do till the same, and depasture it 
with their cattle, and, when prohibited from 
so doing, did come with arms and resist by force 
the general Council of the Greek States, and 
did even wound sundry persons, among others 
Cotyphus the Arcadian, appointed Commander 
of the Amphyctions ; it hath therefore pleased 
the Deputies and the Assessors of the said Am- 
phyctions, and the Assembly thereof, that an 
embassy be sent to Philip of Macedon, requiring 
him to succour Apollo and the Amphyctions, 
and not suffer this contempt of the God by the 
sacrilegious Amphissseans ; and, to this end, 
that the Greek states attending the Amphyc- 
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tionic meeting do elect him Generalissimo and 
Dictator. 

But read, also, the dates of these transac- 
tions ; for they are the dates of this ^Eschines's 
attending as deputy. 

DATES. 

In the archonship of Mnesithides, the 16th 
day .of Anthesterion . 

Now give me the letter which, when the 
Thebans turned a deaf ear to him, Philip sent 
to his allies in Peloponnesus, that you may 
clearly see, even from this, how he concealed 
the true object of his proceedings, and of what 
he was planning against Greece and Thebes 
and you, and how he pretended all the while 
to be only executing the Decrees of the Am- 
phyctionic Council. But he who furnished 
him with these opportunities and those pretexts 
— ^-ffischines was the man. Read. 

LETTER OF PHILIP. 

Philip, King of the Macedonians, to the Ma- 
gistrates and the Assessors of the Peloponnesus, 
comprehended in the Confederacy, and to all our 
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other Allies greeting : Whereas the Locrians, 
who are called Ozolans, and inhabit Amphissa, 
have profaned the temple of Apollo at Delphos, 
and, entering the sacred territory with an armed 
force, are laying it waste ; we are minded to 
aid you in succouring the god, and to take ven- 
geance on those who violate whatever is held 
sacred among men. Wherefore see you meet us 
in Phocis, armed and having forty days' pro- 
visions, this month of Loos, as we call it, 
Boedromion as the Athenians, Panemus as the 
Corinthians have it. Of such as meet us with 
all their forces we will take council ; of such as 
hold back, vengeance. — Farewell. 

Do you see how he flies off" from his own 
pretences, and takes refuge in the Amphyc- 
tions? Who, then, was his helpmate in all 
this? Who furnished those pretexts? Who 
was the main cause of the mischief that ensued ? 
Was it not this iEschines ? Do not then, Athe- 
nians, go about saying that Greece has suf- 
fered so much from a single man. Not from 
one, but from many abandoned men, in every 
one of her states, by Heaven and Earth ! Of 
these certainly he is one ; and, if I must speak 
the plain truth, I should not hesitate to call him 
the common pest of all that have since perished, 
men, districts, cities. For he that furnishes the 
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seed of mischief, he it is that also causes the 
crop which springs up; whom I marvel at 
your not turning instantly away from as soon 
as you beheld him. But a thick darkness 
would seem to be thrown between the truth 
and you. 

It has thus come to pass that, in touching 
upon the things which he did against the in- 
terests of the country, I have arrived at the part 
of my own conduct which he opposed ; and this 
you will of course listen to for many reasons, 
but chiefly, Athenians, because it would be 
scandalous if, I having borne the labour of my 
actions in your service, you should refuse to 
undergo that of hearing my words in relating 
them. 

When I saw the Thebans, and almost saw 
yourselves, so led away by Philip's partisans 
and bribed agents in the two countries, that 
both of you were overlooking and taking no one 
precaution against your real danger, which de- 
manded all your care, the allowing Philip's 
aggrandisement, while you were quite ready for 
mutual enmity and collision, I assiduously en- 
deavoured to prevent this, conceiving such a 
course beneficial, not only upon my own judg- 
ment, but aware that Aristophon, and afterwards 
Eubulus, were desirous of promoting this good 
understanding, men who, diflPering from one 
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another repeatedly upon other subjects, upon 
this were at all times agreed ; men whom you, 
crafty creature, persecuted with your flattery 
when living, but when dead are not ashamed 
to run down. For, in your attacks upon my 
Theban policy, you are accusing them far more 
than me, they having approved of that alliance 
long before I did. But I come back to the 
period when, by iEschines causing the Amphis- 
saean war, and his accomplices exciting ill-will 
towards the Thebans, Philip's attack upon this 
country was brought about, which indeed was 
the object of these men in bringing the two 
states into collision; and, had we not roused 
ourselves, just before it was too late, we should 
never have been able to recover ourselves — 
to such a state had these men reduced our 
affairs. But what the dispositions of the pow- 
ers were towards each other in that crisis, you 
shall see from the Decrees and the Correspond- 
ence. Produce these, then, and read them. 

DECREE. 

In the archonship of Heropythus, the 26th 
of Elaphobolion, and the presidency of the 
Erechthean tribe, by the advice of the Senate 
and the Strategi. Whereas Philip hath occupied 
certain of the neighbouring states, and is now 
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laying waste some of them, and finally is pre- 
paring to invade Attica, accounting for nothing 
the treaties between us subsisting, and resolved 
to violate at once his oaths and the peace, 
in breach of the faith mutually pledged; it 
hath pleased the Senate and People to despatch 
a herald and ambassadors to him, who may deal 
with him and exhort him more especially that 
he maintain the relations of amity and the trea- 
ties subsisting betwixt us ; or, if not, that time 
be given this country to deliberate, and a truce 
made until the month of Thargelion. Simus, of 
Anagyra; Euthydemus, of Phlya; Bulagoras, 
of Alopecia, are chosen from the Senate. 

SECOND DECREE. 

In the archonship of Heropythus, the last 
day of Munychion, by the advice of the Poly- 
marchus : Whereas Philip is doing his endea- 
vour to place the Thebans at variance with us, 
and is preparing with all his forces to march 
on those places which lie nearest to Attica, 
in violation of the treaties subsisting between 
us ; it hath pleased the Senate and People 
that there be sent to him a herald and am- 
bassadors who may urge and call upon him to 
conclude a truce, in order that the Common- 
wealth may have time conveniently to deliberate. 
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seeing that it hath not seemed expedient to pro- 
vide merely ordinary means of defence. Of the 
Senate were appointed ambassadors, Nearchus, 
son of Sozinomus ; Poly crates, son of Epiphron. 
Of the people was named herald Eunomus, of 
Anaphlystus. 

Now read the Answers also. 

ANSWER TO THE ATHENIANS. 

Philip, King of Macedon, to the Senate and 
the People of Athens greeting : Of the dispo- 
sitions which ye have from the first had towards 
us I am nowise ignorant, nor of what pains you 
take in the design of drawing over to your side 
the Thessalians and Thebans, and the Boeotians 
also. But when these are found to judge more 
wisely, and to decline casting their lot with 
yours, consulting their own interests, then you 
change your course, send to me ambassadors 
and a herald, remind me of treaties, and ask 
for a truce, you having been in no one thing 
injured by us. Nevertheless, having heard 
your ambassadors, I accede to your request, 
and am ready to make the truce, provided you 
will send away those who give you evil council, 
and mark them with the disgrace which they 
deserve. — Farewell. 
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ANSWER TO THE THEBANS. 

Philip, King of Macedon, to the Senate and 
People of Thebes, greeting : I have received 
your letter, in which you desire to renew our 
amity and peace. Yet I hear that the Athe- 
nians are striving with all their might to make 
you assent to their requests. At first I ac- 
cused you of being led away by the prospects 
which they held out for the future to follow 
their party. But now that I find you rather 
seeking to live at peace with us yourselves than 
to follow the councils of others, I rejoice thereat, 
and willingly commend you on many accounts, 
but more especially for pursuing the safer coun- 
cils, and keeping in amity with us, which will, 
I hope, be of no small moment to you, if you 
shall persevere in the same resolution. — Fare- 
well ! 

Having thus set the different states at vari- 
ance with each other, by the agency of these 
men, Philip, elated with those decrees and those 
answers, advanced with his army, and occupied 
Elatea, as if assured that, come what come 
might, you and the Thebans never would 
agree. The consternation into which the city 
was instantly thrown, you all know ; but it may 
be as well you should hear the most important 
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particulars. It was evening. A messenger 
came to acquaint the Prytanes that Elatea was 
taken ; whereupon some of them, instantly 
starting from the table at which they were sit- 
ting, cleared the booths in the Forum, and set 
fire to their wicker coverings ; others sum* 
moned the Generals of the State, and ordered 
the alarum to be sounded. The city was filled 
with consternation. When the next day broke, 
the Prytanes convoked the Senate in the Senate 
House : you repaired to your own assembly ; 
and before they could adopt any measure, or 
even enter upon their deliberations, the whole 
people had seated themselves upon the hill. 
And now, when the Senators came forth, and 
the Prytanes announced the intelligence, and 
presented the bearer of it, and he had himself 
related it, the herald made proclamation, If any 
one desired to be heard ? No man stood for- 
ward. He repeated the proclamation again and 
again. No person rose the more, though all 
the Generals and all the Orators were present, 
and though the cries of our common country 
were heard, imploring some one to lift his voice 
and save her. For the voice of the herald, in 
the solemn form ordained by law, may well be 
deemed the general voice of the country. And 
truly, if the only qualification to come forward 
then had been an anxiety for the public safety. 
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all of you, and every other Athenian too, would 
have risen and ascended the Bema ; for I am 
well aware that all were anxious to save the 
State. If wealth had been the qualification, 
we might have had the three hundred ; if both 
wealth and patriotism, those who, in the sequel, 
became such ample voluntary contributors. But 
that was, manifestly, the crisis, — that the day 
not merely for a wealthy and patriotic indivi- 
dual to bear apart, but for one who had, from 
the very first, kept pace with the progress of 
aflFairs, and happily penetrated the motives of 
the conduct and the designs of Philip. For a 
man unacquainted with these, — one who had not 
anxiously watched them from their first ap- 
pearance, — might be ever so rich and ever so 
zealous, and yet be none the more likely to 
descry the best course, and to give you the 
soundest counsel. In that day, then, such a man 
was I, — and, standing up, I spoke to you, what 
you must once more attentively listen to, with 
two views : first, that you may perceive how, 
alone, of all the Orators and Statesmen, I did 
not abandon the post of Patriotism in the hour 
of peril, but, both by my words and my actions, 
discharged my duty to you in the last emer- 
gency; — next, that, at the expense of a little 
time, you may acquire a fuller insight into 
our whole polity for the future. 
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I conceived, then (I said), that those who were 
in so great a consternation at the idea of the The- 
bans being friendly to Philip, were unacquainted 
with the real state of affairs ; for I knew full 
well that, were this apprehension well founded, 
we should not now hear of him being in Elatea, 
but upon our own frontiers; I knew for cer- 
tain, however, that he was come to get mat- 
ters in Thebes ready for him. But how the 
case stands, said I, hear now from me. All 
those Thebans, whom he has been able either 
to bribe by gold or delude by craft, he has 
at his command; but those who, from the 
first, have resisted him, and are now opposing 
him, he can in no way move. What, then, 
does he now meditate, and with what view 
has he seized on Elatea ? It is that, display- 
ing his forces in our neighbourhood, and march- 
ing up his troops, he may at once elevate and 
inspirit his friends, and strike terror into his ad- 
versaries, and that they, being overawed, may 
be induced, or may be compelled, to make con* 
cessions which they now refuse. If then, I said, 
we are, in these circumstances, resolved to bear 
in mind whatever wrongs the Thebans may 
have done us aforetime, and to distrust them as 
taking part with our enemies, we shall, in the 
first place, be doing the very thing that Philip 
is praying for, and next, I fear me lest they who 
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now are his adversaries may join him^ and, all 
Philippizmg after the same fashion^ both The- 
bans and Philip may invade Attica. But if 
you will be advised by me, and consider well 
what I am about to state instead of quarrel- 
ling with it, then it may come to pass, I con- 
ceive, both that you should approve of my coun- 
cils, and that I should dispel the dangers which ^ 
surround the country. What, then, do I re- 
commend ? First of all, to dissipate the pre- 
vailing alarm ; then to change its direction, 
and all be alarmed about the Tbebans, for they 
are far nearer a catastrophe than we, and the 
peril is much closer upon them than upon us ; 
and then, that the young men and the cavalry 
marching upon Eleusis should prove to all 
Greece that you are in arms, and that your 
partisans at Thebes may have an equal power to 
maintain their cause when they find you are as 
ready and as willing to succour the asserters of 
liberty, if attacked, as Philip was to aid with 
his forces in Elatea those who were selling their 
country to him. Next, I require that ten Am- 
bassadors be chosen by vote, and that they, with 
the Commanders, have authority to determine 
the time both of their arrival and of their setting 
out. But when the Ambassadors come to 
Thebes, how do I recommend that they should 
conduct the aflfair ? Give me now your whole 
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attention. Require nothing of the Thebans (for 
at this time it would be shameful), but promise 
whatever succour they demand, they being in 
the most extreme danger, and we better able 
than they to foresee the result ; so that, if they 
agree with us and take our advice, we shall 
both carry our point and act upon a plan 
worthy of the state ; but if we should happen 
to fail in this object, then they will have them- 
selves to blame for their errors, and by us 
nothing base, nothing unworthy, will have been 
done. 

Having said thus much, and more to the like 
efiFect, I sat down. All assenting, no one say- 
ing one word to the contrary, not only did I 
make this speech, but I propounded a decree ; 
not only did I propound a decree, but I went 
ambassador ; not only went I ambassador, but 
I persuaded the Thebans ; and from the first, 
throughout the whole transaction, down to the 
end, I persevered, and gave myself up, in your 
service, without any reserve, to confront the 
perils that surrounded the country. 

Bring me now the Decree made at the time. 
But would you, iEschines, have me show 
what description we are to give of you on that 
day, and what of myself? Would you have 
me describe myself as the Batalus which you, in 
contempt and contumely, call me — you as a hero. 
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nor of the common sort, but one of those whom 
we see on the stage, Cresphontes, or Creon, or 
(Enomaus, him whose part you, wretch, mangled 
at Colyttus by your vile acting ? Well, then, 
in that crisis, I, the Batalus of Pseania, showed 
myself a more useful citizen of the State than 
you, the (Enomaus of Cothocis. You, indeed, 
never were of any service in any manner of way, 
while I did all that was incumbent upon a 
patriot. Read the Decree. 

DECREE OF DEMOSTHENES. 

In the archonship of Nausicles, and the presi- 
dency of the Ajax tribe, and on the 16th of Sci- 
rophorion, upon the proposition of Demosthenes, 
the son of Demosthenes of Pseania : Forasmuch 
as it is manifest, that Philip King of Mace- 
don hath aforetime broken the treaties of peace 
by him made with the People of Athens, in 
contempt of his oaths and of all that is by all the 
Greeks held most sacred, and hath seized upon 
towns in no way belonging to him, and some 
indeed belonging to the Athenians he hath cap- 
tured, albeit he had from the People of Athens 
received no kind of injury ; and forasmuch as 
he is at this present time waxing greater both 
in force and in cinielty, for some of the Greek 
towns he garrisons with his troops, overthrowing 
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their constitutions; others he razes to the 
ground, selling their inhabitants as slaves; in 
some he replaces the Greeks with Barbarians, 
letting them loose upon the temples and the 
tombs, in no one particular acting otherwise 
than might be expected from his country and 
his character, and abusing the fortune Avhich, 
for the moment, he enjoys, nor mindful how, 
from an inconsiderable and very ordinary per- 
son, he hath risen to his present greatness, 
past all hope — and although, while the People 
of Athens only saw him seizing upon Barba- 
rian and unappropriated towns, they might con- 
sider no great wrong was done them, yet, Avhen 
they now perceive the Greek cities themselves, 
some insulted, some destroyed, they deem it 
monstrous and utterly unworthy of the glory 
of their ancestors to stand by and witness the 
slavery of Greece — Now, therefore, it hath 
pleased the Senate and People of Athens, after 
supplicating and propitiating the gods and heroes 
who guard the city and the Athenian territories, 
and calling to mind the virtues of their fore- 
fathers, who ever set more value on the pro- 
tection of Grecian liberty than on the defence 
of their own country, to launch two hundred 
galleys, and that the Admiral cruise within the 
Straits of Thermopylae ; that the General and 
the Commander of the cavalry march the horse 
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and foot to Eleusis, and that Ambassadors be 
sent to the other Greek states, but first of all 
to Thebes, Philip being nearest to that country, 
with the view of calling upon the Thebans un- 
awed by him to defend their own independence and 
that of Greece at large, and to assure them that the 
People of Athens, bearing them no grudge on ac- 
count of any untoward circumstances which may 
have occurred, will succour them with troops, 
and money, and weapons for light and for heavy 
armed troops, as well aware that, although it is 
a noble thing for Greeks to contend one with 
another for supremacy, yet to be ruled by an 
alien bred man, and by him stripped of the 
sovereignty, is unworthy both of the glory of 
the Greeks and the valour of their ancestors ; 
moreover, that the Athenian people do not look 
upon the Thebans as aliens either in race or in 
country, but call to mind the services rendered 
to the ancestors of the Thebans by their own an- 
cestors, when they restored the descendants of 
Hercules, whom the Peloponnesians were strip- 
ping of their hereditary dominions, and defeated 
by force of arms those who attempted to resist 
them ; and further, that we afforded an asylum to 
CEdipus and his comrades in banishment, beside 
many other passages of kindness and which are 
honourable to us in our intercourse with the 
Thebans. Wherefore the People of Athens will 
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not be wanting towards their interests and those 
of the other Greeks, but will treat with them 
for concluding an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive, mutual naturalization, and an interchange 
of ratifications upon oath. Ambassadors appointed 
— Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes of Pseania ; 
Hyperides, son of Oleander of Sphettus ; Mne- 
sitheides, son of Antiphanes of Phrearium; 
Democrates, son of Sophilus of Phlya ; Callces- 
chrus, son of Diotimus of Cothocis. 

Such was the commencement, such the first 
framework, of our measures with relation to 
Thebes, the former policy of iEschines's party 
having driven the two countries to mutual enmity, 
and hatred, and distrust. This Decree caused the 
dangers which encompassed the country to pass 
away like a cloud. It was the duty of a good 
citizen, if he had any better plan, to propound 
it openly at the time, and not to cast reflections 
now. For a statesman and a partisan, in no 
other particular resembling each other, differ 
most of all in this, that the one gives his councils 
before the event, and makes himself accountable 
to his followers, to fortune, to emergencies, to 
any one that pleases ; while the other, holding 
his peace when he should speak out, finds fault 
for the first time the instant that anything goes 
wrong. That then, as I have said, was the 
occasion for a man to come forward, who studied 
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the interests of the country, and had sound 
advice to tender. But I will go to such an 
excess of candour as at once to confess I was 
in the wrong, if even now any person will point 
out a better course, or show now that any other 
could then have been taken than the one I pursued. 
For if there be anything which any one can now 
descry that ought then to have been done, of 
that thing I will admit I ought not to have been 
unaware. But if there be nothing that either 
was feasible, or that any man in any way can 
even at this day state, what behoved it a coun- 
cillor to advise ? Was he not bound to choose 
the only course Avhich presented itself, and was 
within our reach? That, then, did I, when 
the herald, jEschines, demanded. Who desires 
to speak ? Not, Who wants to blame the past ? 
nor yet. Who is willing to guarantee the future ? 
But, while in those times you sat speechless in 
the assembly, I stood foi-ward to speak. But, if 
you spake not then, at least speak out now. Say 
what plan ought I to have fallen upon, or what 
occasion of benefiting the Commonwealth did I 
neglect ; what alliance, what measure was there 
that I ought to have preferred pressing upon the 
people ? But the past is ever forgotten by all 
men, nor does any one propose any council 
upon it ; the future it is, or the present, that 
calls forth the capacity of a statesman. At 
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that time, then, some of the calamities were 
approaching, others impended, to meet which 
only examine the course of my policy instead of 
declaiming upon the event. For the result of 
all human councils must be as it may please 
Divine Providence ; but the line of his policy 
shows the perspicacity of the statesman. Lay 
not then the blame on me if it was Philip's 
fortune to win the battle ; for this depended on 
Heaven, not on me. But, if I did not adopt 
all possible expedients, according to all hu- 
man calculation — if I did not strictly and strenu- 
ously persevere in them, and with exertions 
above my strength — or if I did not insist upon 
those measures which were glorious for the 
country, and worthy of her renown, and neces- 
sary for her safety — show me that, and then 
impeach me when you please ! But if the 
tempest, the hurricane which visited us was too 
mighty, not for us only, but for every other State 
in Greece, what was to be done ? As if, when 
the owner of a vessel has done everything that 
her safety requu-ed, and fitted her out with all 
that could secure her a prosperous voyage, and 
she encounters a storm, and her works labour 
and entirely give way, some one should charge 
him with the shipwreck; But I had not the 
command of the ship, might he say; just so, I 
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had not the commaiKi of your armies, nor was I 
master of Fortune, but Fortune mistress of all. 

But consider this, and mark ; if such was our 
fate when we combated with the Thebans on 
our side, what had we to expect if, instead of 
having them for allies, they had joined Philip, 
which ^schines exhausted all his strength to 
make them do ? And if, when the battle was 
fought three days' march from Attica, so great 
peril and such alarm beset the city, what would 
have been our prospects if the disaster had hap- 
pened close to our own territory ? Should we, 
think you, have been able to stand, to assemble, 
to breathe ? As it was, a single day, or two or 
three, contributed much to the safety of the 

city. But in the event I am supposing It 

is, however, useless to recount things which we 
have been spared, through the goodness of Hea- 
ven and the protection of the very alliance you 
are attacking. All these things. Judges, I ad- 
dress chiefly to you and to those who compose 
the outer circle of this audience ; for as to this 
despicable creature, a short and simple statement 
will suffice. 

If to you alone of all others, JEschines, the 
future had been revealed at the time of our 
public deliberations upon these matters, you 
were bound to disclose it; if you did not foresee 
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it, you were responsible for being as ignorant 
as the rest of us. How dare you then accuse me 
on this score any more than I am to accuse you ? 
So much better a citizen was I than you in 
those circumstances of which I am speaking 
(and of others for the present I say nothing), 
that I devoted myself to what all men deemed 
the best interests of the State, shrinking from 
no personal danger, nor so much as throwing 
away a thought upon it, while you gave no bet- 
ter advice, (if you had, mine would not have 
been followed,) nor did you lend your aid in exe- 
cuting mine ; but whatever the meanest and most 
disaffected person could do, that you are found 
throughout these transactions to have done. And 
thus, at one and the same time, Aristratus in 
Naxus and Aristolaus in Thasus, the inveterate 
enemies of this country, are condemning the 
friends of Athens, and at Athens iEschines is im- 
peaching Demosthenes ! Yet ought that man, 
whose renown lies in the misfortunes of Greece, 
rather to perish than accuse another; and that 
man cannot be a friend to his country whose 
purposes are served by the same events as be- 
nefit her enemies. You prove this by all the 
life you lead, and all the things you do, and 
all the measures you propound, and all the 
measures you do not propound. Is there 
anything in agitation for the interests of the 
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country? ^schines is mute. Does anythiug 
go wrong, and disappoint expectations ? Forth 
comes iEschines ; as old fractures and sprains 
annoy us afresh the moment the body is stricken 
with disease. 

But, since he dwells so much on the actual 
events, I will hazard a somewhat bold assertion, 
and let not any one, I pray, be staggered by its 
extravagance, but attend particularly to my^ 
statement. If the events of futurity had been 
manifest to all, and if all had foreseen them, 
and you, iEschines, had foretold them, and had 
bellowed out your protestations ever so vocifer- 
ously, instead of never uttering a word — not 
even then ought the country to have acted 
otherwise than she did, if she had any regard 
either for her glory, or her ancestry, or her pos- 
terity. Now indeed she is supposed to have 
been frustrated in her proceedings, the lot of 
all mortals, if Providence so wills it; but then, 
had she, after aspiring to the foremost place 
among the other States, abandoned the attempt, 
she would have borne the blame of delivering 
them all over to Philip. For, if she had given 
up without a struggle all that your forefathers en- 
countered every danger to win, who but would 
have spurned you, iEschines ? Not the country 
indeed, not me. But what eyes, gracious God ! 
should we have been able to lift up on any 
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strangers coming to Athens, if things had stood 
in their present posture and Philip had been 
made general and master over all, while others 
than ourselves had borne the brunt of resist- 
ing such a consummation? — especially when 
in past times this country never preferred in- 
glorious ease to the peril of illustrious deeds? 
For which of the Greeks, which of the Bar- 
barians, is ignorant that, both from the Thebans 
and from the Spartans who bore sway before 
them, ay, and from the Persian king himself, 
permission would thankfully and cheerfully have 
been given to the country to take what she 
chose, and to keep her own, provided she would 
only submit to a master, and suffer some other 
State to head the Greeks ? But this was felt 
neither to be national, nor bearable, nor na- 
tural to Athenians ; nor could any one at any 
time persuade this country to join powerful 
wrongdoers and seek her own safety in slavery. 
Struggling for supremacy, and power, and glory, 
and confronting all hazards, she has lived 
through all ages of her history ! And your- 
selves feel that this is noble and fitting your 
character, when you extol such conduct in 
your ancestors. Justly. For which of you is 
nota stonished at the virtue of those men, who 
could submit to leave this country and this city, 
and embark in their ships, rather than bow to a 
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master ? — choosing Themistocles, the adviser of 
the measure, for their commander, stoning to 
death Cyrsilus for recommending submission 
to tyranny, and not himself only, but your 
wives stoning his wife ? For the Athenians of 
those days did not go in quest of an orator or 
a leader through whom they might enjoy a 
prosperous slavery ; they would not deign to 
live if the life of liberty were denied them. 
Each of them thought that he was born, not for 
his father and his mother only, but for his 
country. What then ? He who looks upon 
himself as only made for his parents, awaits his 
destined end in the course of nature ; but he 
who feels that he is born for his country too, 
will rather die than see her enslaved, and will 
account the insults and the disgrace which must 
needs await the citizens of a conquered state 
more frightful than death itself. 

If then I should take upon me to affirm that 
it was I who made you entertain sentiments 
worthy of your forefathers, there lives not the 
man who could justly blame me. But I am 
now demonstrating that those measures were 
your own, and showing that the country had 
adopted those principles before I did, while 
however I assert that in the execution of each 
design I too had my share. But ^Eschines, 
impeaching my whole conduct and bidding 
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you hold me cheap as the cause of the coun- 
try's alarms and perils, would fain strip me of 
the credit at this moment, and thus deprive 
you of the glory ever after. For, if you 
condemn Ctesiphon on account of my policy 
having been wrong, you will be proved to have 
yourselves done wrong, instead of merely suf- 
fering under the dispensations of fortune. But 
it is not true ! It is not true that you have 
done wrong. Men of Athens! in fighting 
the battle of all Greece for her freedom and sal- 
vation ! No ! By your forefathers, who for that 
cause rushed upon destruction at Marathon, and 
by those who stood in battle array at Pla- 
taea, and those who fought the sea-fight at 
Salamis, and by the warriors of Artemisium, 
and by all the others who now repose in the 
Sepulchres of the Nation — gallant men, and to 
all of whom, iEschines, the state decreed a pub- 
lic funeral, deeming that they too had earned 
such honours, not those only who had combated 
fortunately and had come oflf victorious — and 
with strict justice ; for the duty of the brave 
had been done by all ; but what fortune Pro- 
vidence bestows on each, that they had shared. 
And such, execrable pedagogue, such being 
the case, it is that you would fain strip me of 
the respect and love of those very countrymen, 
and for this purpose dwell upon the trophies and 
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the battles, and the great deeds of old, with 
what tittle of which has this trial the least con- 
nexion ? And when I came forward, thou third- 
rate actor, to counsel the state touching her 
claim of sovereignty, with what sentiments did 
it become me to be inspired on mounting the 
Bema ? Should I have spoken things unworthy 
of those proud recollections ? Then had I de- 
served to die. For you yourselves, Athenians, 
ought not to hear private and public causes 
in the same temper of mind ; but as the daily 
transactions of life should be judged strictly and 
according to the rules and practices of society, 
so should measures of state be considered with a 
view to the dignity of our ancestors ; and each 
of you, in coming to decide upon state prosecu- 
tions, should, together with the staflF and badge 
of justice, take upon himself the impression 
of the country's greatness, if you feel that you 
should act up to those worthy recollections. 
But in touching upon the deeds of your fore- 
fathers, I have passed over some Decrees and 
some transactions. I would now therefore re- 
turn to the point from which I digressed. 

On arriving at Thebes, we found the ambas- 
sadors of Philip and of the Thessalians and his 
other allies already there ; our own friends in 
alarm, those of Philip full of confidence ; and to 
show that I do not say so for any purpose of my 
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own, read the Letter which as ambassadors we 
immediately sent. For to such a pitch of 
calumny has this man reached, that whenever 
any thing is rightly done, he ascribes it to the 
occasion and not to me ; while of all untoward 
.events I and my fortune are the cause. Nay, 
as it should seem, I, a counsellor and- orator, am 
to have no hand in any thing that is effected by 
debate and advice, and yet am alone to be held 
accountable for all the miscarriages of our arms 
and our military commanders. Can there be a 
more cruel slanderer, or a more execrable, than 
this man ? Read the Letter. 

LETTER (not preserved). 

The assembly being convoked, the Mace- 
donian ambassadors were first introduced, 
having been received in the quality of allies. 
Upon rising to speak, they harangued much in 
praise of Philip, nmch in vituperation of you, 
and in recital of all that you had ever done 
adverse to the Thebans. In a word, they con- 
cluded that for the favours received from Philip 
they should show themselves grateful, but for 
the wrongs done by you, they should seek 
redress in whatever way they pleased, either by 
giving a passage through their country to ours, 
or by joining in the march upon Attica ; and 
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they showed, as they imagined, that if their 
advice were followed, the cattle and slaves and 
all the other wealth of Attica would be brought 
into Boeotia, while, by following the advice 
which they declared we were going to give, all 
the Boeotian resources would be squandered in 
the war. They said much more besides, all to 
the like effect. But the answer which we made 
to these things, I should take more delight in 
detailing point by point than anything in the 
whole world ; only I am apprehensive lest, now 
the occasion is passed away, you should consider 
that some deluge has overwhelmed those trans- 
actions, and regard all that could be said upon 
the subject as keeping up a fruitless contention 
respecting them. Hear, however, our arguments 
and their reply. Read them. 

ANSWER OF THE THEBANS (uot preserved). 

After these proceedings, they called upon you 
and summoned you in form ; you marched ; 
you succoured them ; to pass over intermediate 
occurrences, they received you as familiar 
friends ; so much so that, while their own infan- 
try and cavalry were stationed without the walls, 
they quartered your army in their dwellings 
and their citadel, in the midst of their children, 
and wives, and whatever was dearest to them. 
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Why, on that day the Thebans thrice pro- 
nounced the noblest panegyrick upon you ; first 
on your courage, next on your justice, thirdly on 
your self-command. For when they preferred 
fighting on your side to fighting against you, 
they deemed you both braver than Philip and 
more just in your demands ; and when they left in 
your power their children and their wives, posses- 
sions which they and all men guard the most jea- 
lously, they proved the confidence they reposed 
in your honour. In all this, Athenians, they 
showed a correct knowledge of your character. 
For when our troops entered the city, no one 
ever preferred so much as a groundless charge 
against you, so temperate was your behaviour ; 
and on two occasions, while serving with them, 
the one in the first engagement near the river, 
the other in the winter campaign, your conduct 
was not only irreproachable, but admirable in 
discipline, in equipment, in courage. Hence 
on their part, praises bestowed upon you ; on 
your pai-t, sacrifices and processions to the Gods. 
And here I would fain ask iEschines a queS' 
tion : When all this was going on, and the city 
was filled with enthusiasm, and gratitude, and 
eulogy, whether he joined in gratulation and 
thanksgiving with the people, or remained at 
home sorrowful, and bemoaning, and begrudg- 
ing the public prosperity ? For if indeed he 
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made his appearance, and took part with the 
rest, is not his conduct dreadful, nay rather, is it 
not impious, in now calling upon you to condemn 
those proceedings as evil which he had called 
the Gods to witness were good, those Gods in 
whose presence you have this day sworn ? But 
if he did not appear, does he not deserve a 
thousand deaths for groaning over a spectacle 
that filled all others with joy ? Read now these 
Decrees. 

DECREES OF THANKSGIVINGS (not preserved). 

We then were employed in thanksgivings, 
the Thebans in reflecting that they owed their 
deliverance to us : and it turned out that you, 
who had seemed to require succour in conse- 
quence of the conduct of iEschines's party, 
were yourselves succouring others in conse- 
quence of having been guided by me. But what 
cries Philip raised upon those transactions, 
and in what trouble he was, you shall learn 
from the letters which he sent to Peloponnesus. 
Produce, then, and read these, that you may see 
whether my constancy, and journey ings, and toils, 
and those various decrees which ^schines now 
tears to pieces, worked any good. For, indeed, 
Athenians, we have had before my time many 
great and illustrious orators, the famous Callis- 
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tratus, Aristophon, Cephalus, Thrasybulus, and 
vast numbers more, but no one of them ever so 
Wtirely gave himself up to his country ; he that 
propounded Decrees did not go ambassador, and 
he that went ambassador did not propound 
Decrees ; but each secured his own ease, and, if 
anything went wrong, his escape. What, then ? 
some one may say. Do you magnify your- 
self above all others, for fortitude and for dar- 
ing, as if you had done all yourself? I say no 
such thing ; but I felt so convinced of the great 
risk which the country was about to encounter, 
that I saw no room for looking to my own se- 
curity, and made it my delight to leave no duty 
undone which any one ought to do. For I had 
persuaded myself groundlessly, peradventure, 
yet still I had -persuaded myself, that no pro- 
pounder of Decrees could propound better than 
mine, nor any executor of plans execute better 
than I, nor any ambassador negociate more zeal- 
ously or more honestly. Hence it was that I 
put myself forward on all occasions. Read now 
the letters of Philip. 

LETTERS (not preserved). 

To such extremities, jEschines, did my policy 
reduce Philip. Through me was he brought to 
utter such cries, — he who had before cast on this 
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country so many insolent expressions. For 
this was I crowned by the people, when you 
stood by and did not object. But Diondas, who 
did impeach the Decree for crowning me, had 
not a fifth part of the votes. Then read me 
those Decrees, which were at the time absolved, 
and which iSschines never so much as impeached. 

DECREES (not preserved). 

These Decrees, Athenians, are couched in the 
selfsame words which first Aristonicus and now 
Ctesiphon have used for theirs; and these 
Decrees jEschines himself never attacked nor 
joined in attacking. But it would have been 
more reasonable then to impeach Demomeles, 
the proposer of those Decrees, or Hyperides, if 
the present charges against me are well founded, 
than to attack Ctesiphon now. And why ? Be- 
cause Ctesiphon is at liberty to rest his cause upon 
those precedents, and upon the decisions of the 
courts, and upon the fact that iEschines him- 
self never accused them for propounding what 
Ctesiphon has now proposed, and upon the prin- 
ciple of law which does not allow of an im- 
peachment for things so settled ; and for many 
other reasons. Then too the cause would have 
been decided on its own merits, without antici- 
pating any other results to prejudice it. But 
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I conceive it was not at that time possible to 
do what jEschines is now doing, to cull out 
from times long gone by, and from a multitude 
of Decrees, such points as no one had any notice 
of, nor could expect to hear brought forward this 
day, and then to inveigh against them and make 
a show of saying something, by falsifying dates, 
and substituting wrong motives of action for the 
true ones. Such things were not then possible ; 
but the statements should have been made while 
the tnith itself was accessible, and while your 
recollection of men's conduct was fresh, and the 
things in question were still all but actually in 
your hands. Wherefore, avoiding the trial at the 
date of the transactions, he now comes forward 
when it is too late, expecting you, as it should 
seem, to make tliis proceeding a contest of ora- 
tory and not an examination of public conduct ; 
a discussion of words, and not an inquiry into 
the interests of the country. 

Then he becomes sententious, and says that 
you ought to lay aside the opinions concerning 
us which you may have brought with you from 
home ; and that as when in reckoning with any 
one you think there remains a balance over, yet if 
you find the account square and nothing due, 
you give in ; so should you now yield to what 
the debate has made appear. See now of how 
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perishable a nature is eveiything hatched iii 
iniquity, and justly so ! For by this very sapient 
illustration he has confessed that you recognize 
in me the advocate of my country, in him the 
partisan of Philip ; for he never would have 
besought you to change your opinion had not 
this been your actual impression of us both : and 
that he has no just ground for conjuring you to 
alter your opinion, I shall easily show, not indeed 
by using counters, for we are not now upon an 
account of money, but by recounting each matter 
shortly, and appealing to you who hear me as at 
once auditors and witnesses. 

My policy, which he impugns, was the cause 
why the Thebans, instead of joining Philip to 
invade us, as every one expected, arrayed them- 
selves with us to resist him ; why the war, in- 
stead of being waged within Attica itself, was 
carried on seven hundred stadia from the city, 
on the Boeotian confines; why, instead of priva- 
teers from Euboea spoiling and harassing us, 
Attica enjoyed a maritime peace during the 
whole war ; why, instead of Philip being master 
of the Hellespont, and seizing on Byzantium, we 
had the Byzantines with us in our hostilities 
against him. Does this reckoning upon mea- 
sures strike you as resembling that with coun- 
ters ? Or must these events be taken out of the 
opposite side of my account ? But rather ought 
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we not to see that they be had in everlasting re* 
membrance? I do not add anything on that 
cruelty having been experienced by others which 
Pliilip, whenever he had the mastery, invariably 
showed ; while of the good will which he affected 
towards you when casting about how he might 
effect his other purposes, you deservedly reaped 
the fruits. Of these things I say nothing. Yet 
I hesitate not to aflSrm that a person desirous of 
fairly examining a minister's conduct, and not 
calumniating him, would never impeach those 
things which you, iEschines, now refer to; 
putting cases and mimicking words and ges- 
tures ; for the whole fate of Greece depended, do 
you not perceive ? on this — whether I spoke one 
word or another — whether I stretched my hand 
this way or that way. But the fair accuser 
would survey the transactions themselves, and 
see what resources and what forces the country 
possessed when I entered into public life, and 
what I collected for her after I came forward, 
and how her enemies .were circumstanced. So 
that if I had reduced her power, he might show 
that the guilt was mine ; but if I had greatly 
augmented it, then would he never have attacked 
me. But since you, iEschines, have fled away 
from this comparison, I will institute it ; and do 
you, Athenians, mark if I fairly state the case. 
The power of the state, then, consisted in the 
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Islands, not all of them, but the Weaker on^g, 
for neither Chios, nor Rhodes, nor Corcyra were 
of our side. Our revenue was five-and-forty 
talents, and that was anticipated; of infantry 
or cavalry, except common citizens, not a man. 
But the most alarming thing of all, and what 
made most for the enemy, was that these men 
had prepared all our neighbours for hostility 
rather than friendship with us, the Megareans, 
Thebans, Euboeans. Such was the situation of 
the country, nor can any one gainsay any of 
these statements. But observe how Philip stood, 
with whom our contest lay. First he com- 
manded his followers, by his own undivided 
authority, which is everything for the success 
of a war. Next> they had their arms always in 
their hands. Then he abounded in revenues, 
and acted as he chose, not announcing his 
designs in Decrees, not consulting in public, nor 
impeached by calumniators, nor having to de- 
fend himself against charges of Illegal Propo- 
sition, nor accountable to any one, but himself 
absolutely the master, the leader, the lord of all. 
But I who was pitted against him, (for it is 
but fair to examine this also,) what sway had I ? 
For first, this power of haranguing, the only 
power I possessed, you gave equally to his hire- 
lings and to me ; and whenever they over- 
powered me on any question (as frequently 
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happened from accidental causes) you took 
counsel in the enemy's favour, and then left me. 
Yet did I, under all these disadvantages, obtain 
for you the alliance of the Euboeans, the 
Achaeans, the Corinthians, the Thebans, the 
Megareans, the Leucadians, the Corcyrians, 
from whence you collected 15,000 foreign 
infantry and 2000 cavalry, beside the troops of 
the State. Of money I also obtained as large 
a supply as was practicable. 

But if, iEschines, you now speak of our 
rights with respect to the Thebans, or with 
respect to the Byzantians, or with respect to the 
Euboeans, or put the argument upon the footing 
of equality with all these powers ; first of all 
you are not aware that when 300 galleys main- 
tained the conflict for all Greece, this country 
furnished 200 of the number, and never con- 
sidered herself as ill treated, nor brought to 
trial those who advised her, nor ever seemed to 
be aggrieved by the disproportion (indeed, it 
would have been disgraceful if she had) ; but 
rendered thanks to Heaven for having, in the 
midst of the common dangers that surrounded 
Greece, contributed a double share towards 
securing the common safety. Besides, you will 
get but slender thanks from this assembly by 
calumniating me. For why will you now be 
insisting on what ought then to have been done. 
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when you never brought forward any such pro- 
position at the time, though you were in the 
city and were present at the debates ? if indeed 
you could have suited your measures to the 
temper of those times in which we obtained 
not what we wished, but what we could. For 
there was a bidder against us, quite ready 
instantly to receive whatever allies we rejected 
and to advance upon our price. 

But if I am now accused for what I actually 
did, what think you would have happened had 
those States gone over to Philip while I was 
captiously disputing upon the contingents, 
and had he become master at once of Euboea 
and Thebes and Byzantium? What think 
you would those abandoned men have done 
or have said then? Would they not have 
said the allies had been betrayed ? Would they 
not have said that, desirous of siding with us, 
their advances had been repelled by us ? — that 
he had become master of the Hellespont through 
the Byzantians ? — that he had got possession of 
the corn trade of Greece ? — that the weight of 
a near and a heavy war had been brought down 
upon Attica by the Thebans? — that the sea 
had been made unnavigable by the privateers 
stalking forth from Eubcea ? Would they not 
liave said all this and a great deal more ? A 
wicked thing, Athenians, a wicked thing is a 
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calumniator ever, and in every way a slanderous 
and a querulous thing. But this creature is 
despicable by nature, and incapable of any trace 
of all generous and noble deeds ; ape of a tra- 
gedian, (Enomaus of the barn, spurious orator ! 
For what does your eloquence profit the coun- 
try ? You now descant upon what is past and 
gone; as if a physician, when called to patients 
in a sinking state, should give no advice, nor 
prescribe any course by which the disease 
might be cured ; but after one of them had 
died, and the funeral duties were performing, 
should follow him to the grave, and expound 
how the poor man never would have died had 
such and such things only been done. Moon- 
stricken ! is it now that at length you too speak 
out? 

Nor yet will you find that our very defeat, if 
you exult in that over which you, wretch, rather 
ought to groan, befell the country in any wise 
through my policy. Consider only, Athenians : 
Never from any embassy upon which you sent me 
did I come ofi* worsted by Philip's ambassadors ; 
not from Thessaly, not from Ambracia, not from 
lUyria, not from tiie Thracian kings, not from 
the Byzantians, nor from any other quarter 
whatever, nor finally, of late, from Thebes. But 
wheresoever his negociators were overcome in 
debate, thither he marched, and carried the day 
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by his arms. Do you then require this of me, and 
are you not ashamed, at the moment you are 
upbraiding me for weakness, to require, that I 
should defy him single-handed and by force 
of words alone ? For what other weapons had 
I ? Certainly not the lives of men, nor the for- 
tune of warriors, nor the military operations of 
which you are so blundering as to demand an 
account at my hands. But whatever a minister 
can be accountable for, make of that the strictest 
scrutiny, and I do not object. What then falls 
within this description ? To descry events in 
their first beginnings, to cast his look forward, 
and to warn others of their approach. All 
this I have done. Then, to confine within the 
narrowest bounds all delays, and backward- 
ness, and ignorance, and contentiousness, faults 
which are inherent and unavoidable in all States; 
and on the other hand, to promote unanimity, and 
friendly dispositions, and zeal in the performance 
of public duty : — and all these things I likewise 
did, nor can any man point out any of them 
that, so far as depended on me, was left undone. 
If, then, it should be asked by what means 
Philip for the most part succeeded in his ope- 
rations, every one would answer. By his army, 
by his largesses, by corrupting those at the 
head of afiairs. Well, then, I neither had 
armies, nor did I command them, and there- 
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fore the argument respecting military opera- 
tions cannot touch me. Nay in so far as I was 
inaccessible to his bribes, — there I conquered 
Philip ! For as he who purchases any one, 
overcomes him who has received the price and 
sold himself, so he who will not take the money, 
nor consent to be bribed, has conquered the 
bidder. Thus, as far as I am concerned, this 
country stands unconquered. 

These and such as these, beside many others, 
are the grounds which I furnished in justification 
of Ctesiphon's Decree in my favour. What 
grounds are furnished by you all, I will now 
proceed to state. 

Immediately after the battle, when it would 
not have been very wonderful if, in the midst of 
such disasters and alarms, the multitude had ma- 
nifested some feeling of discontent, still the people 
knowing, because they had witnessed, all my con- 
duct, began by resolving to adopt all my coimcils 
for the safety of the State ; and whatever de- 
fensive measures were taken, the distribution of 
the guards, the fosses, the provisions for the wall- 
repairs, all were ordered according to my De- 
crees. Then at the election of Superintendent 
of Grain, the choice of the people fell upon me ; 
ind afterwards when those who were seeking 
my destruction combined together and pressed 
against me prosecutions, reckonings, treasonable 
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charges, aiid all the rest of it, not at first in their 
own persons, but through those behind whom 
they thought they might skulk (for you 
well know and remember, that at first I was 
nearly every day put upon my trial, and neither 
the fury of Sosicles, nor the calumnies of Philo- 
crates, nor the phrensy of Diondas and Melanus, 
nor any other engine, was left untried by the 
faction against me) — in all these perils, chiefly 
through the goodness of Heaven, next through 
you and all the rest of the Athenian people, I 
was righteously saved. For this is both the real 
truth, and that conduct was becoming Judges 
who had sworn to do justice, and who knew how 
to keep their oath. When therefore on my trial 
for treason you acquitted me, and did not give 
my prosecutors a fifth of the votes, you decided 
that my conduct had been unexceptionable. 
When I was acquitted of Illegally Propounding, 
I was proved to have both advised and to have 
propounded according to law. When you coun- 
tersigned the discharge of my accounts, you 
further admitted that I had acted in all respects 
honestly and incorruptibly. 

Such being the state of the case, what appel- 
lation was it fit, what was it just, that Ctesiphon 
should apply to my conduct ? What but that 
which he saw the people give it ? What but 
that which he saw the sworn judges give it? 
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What but that which all firmly believed to be the 
truth ? Ay, but, says iEschiues, that was a fine 
boast of Cephalus that he never had to defend 
himself against any charge ; and truly it was 
a lucky boast as well as a fine one. But he who 
has often been accused and never once convicted 
of any wrong-doing, how should he the rather 
on that account be with any justice held liable to 
reproach ? But in truth, Athenians, it is for me 
to use against iEschines this fine saying of Ce- 
phalus. For never did he himself either institute 
or prosecute any charge against me ; so that by 
his own confession I am in no respect a worse 
citizen than Cephalus. 

From every quarter then may we deduce the 
proofs of his unfairness and spite ; but not the 
least from what he has argued about fortune. 
I hold any one to be utterly senseless and bar- 
barous, who, being himself a man, can upbraid 
any of his fellow men with human misfor- 
tunes ; for seeing that he who fancies himself 
most prosperous and Fortune to be most 
kind, knows not that she will continue such 
until the evening of the same day, how dares 
he speak of Fortune, or how upbraid another 
with her frowns ? But since iEschines has, be- 
side many other such things, spoken so proudly 
on this point also, mark, Athenians, and you will 
perceive how much more true and more becom- 
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ing a man will be my language than his. I 
hold, indeed, the Fortune of this country to be 
favourable : I see the Dodonean oracle of 
Jupiter and the Pythian of Apollo thus pre- 
dicting ; but I also see that the fortunes of all 
individuals in this crisis are precarious and dis- 
astrous ; for vrhich of the Greeks or which of 
the Barbarians has not in these times ex- 
perienced many and great reverses ? Thus our 
having chosen as a community the more glorious 
part, and our now being in a better condition 
than those other States which thought to secure 
their own prosperity by casting us off, I reckon 
part of the good fortune of this country. That, 
however, we have sometimes failed, and that 
things have not always gone with us as we 
wished, I only regard as this country receiving 
back her due share of the fortune of other men. 
But my own particular fortune and that of each 
one individual among us ought, I conceive, to 
be judged of by observing our own particular 
condition. Such are my notions concerning 
fortune, and they appear to me right and just, 
as they will, I think, also appear to you. But 
^schines contends that my individual fortune 
is greater than that of the community at large ; 
the small and the mean than the great and the 
important. How can it be so ? If, iEschiiies, you 
are resolved to examine my fortune, view it in 
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comparison with your own ; and should you find 
mine is better than yours, pause before you in- 
veigh against it. Observe it now from the very 
first, and, by Heavens ! let no one condemn me 
for folly; for I deem no one of sound mind 
who either insults poverty, or, brought up in 
affluence, makes wealth his boast. But I am 
driven by this hard-hearted man's railings and 
slanders to touch upon such topics, whicli I 
shall handle as temperately as I can and as the 
subject will allow. 

It was my lot then, ^schines, when a boy, to 
frequent the schools suited to my station, and to 
have wherewithal to avoid doing anything mean 
through want. When I emerged from boy- 
hood, I did as was consistent with my origin ; 
filled the ofiice of Choregus, furnished galleys, 
contributed to the revenue, and was wanting in 
no acts of munificence, public or private, but 
ready to aid both my country and my friends. 
When I entered into public life, I deemed it 
proper to choose the course which led to my 
being repeatedly crowned both by this country 
and the other Greek states, so that not even 
you, my enemies, will now venture to pronounce 
the part I took other than honourable. Such 
then were my fortunes ; I pass over many other 
particulars respecting them, that I may avoid 
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giving offence to any one by referring to what 
I glory in. 

But you, venerable man, who look down 
upon others, see what kind of fortunes were 
yours compared with mine ! Brought up froni 
your boyhood in abject poverty, you both were 
helper in your father's school, and you ground 
the ink, sponged the forms, and swept the room, 
doing the work of a household slave, not of a 
freeborn youth. When grown up, you recited your 
mother's books as she performed her mysteries, 
and you helped in her other trickeries. At 
night, dressed like a bacchanal, and draining the 
goblet, and purifying the initiated, and rubbing 
them with clay and with bran, rising from the 
lustration, you ordered them to cry, " I've fled 
the evil ; I've found the good ;" bragging that 
none ever roared so loud before ; and truly I 
believe it ; for do not doubt that he who now 
speaks out so lustily, did not then howl most 
splendidly. But by day heading those fine 
companies along the highways, crowned with 
haybands and with herbs, and squeezing Parian 
snakes and brandishing them over your head ; 
bellowing, Euoe Saboe, and dancing to the tune 
Hyes Attes, Attes Hyes, you were saluted by the 
poor old women as leader, and forerunner, and 
basket-bearer, and link-bearer, andthe like, and re- 
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ceived as wages for these offices cakes, and chains, 
and new-baked bread — on all which, Athenians, 
who but would heartily congratulate him and his 
fortune ? Afterwards, when you came to be en- 
rolled among the members of your township some 
how or other, I pass that over, but when you were 
enrolled, you very soon chose out for yourself a 
most noble employment, that of clerk and servant 
to the city officers. Then quitting after a time 
this employment also, and doing everything your- 
self of which you accuse others, God knows, 
your subsequent* life was no way unworthy of 
its beginning ; but hiring yourself out to those 
players called Ranters, Simylus and Socrates, you 
acted third-rate characters, and collecting grapes 
and figs, and olives, which you were pelted withal, 
like a fruiterer in other people's orchards, you 
received in these performances more blows than 
are given in games performed with risk of life. 
For there was between the audience and yourself 
an implacable and unceasing warfare, in which, 
having received many wounds, you naturally 
enough laugh at those as cowards who are unac- 
quainted with such dangers. 

But passing over these things, which may be 
ascribed to poverty, I come to the charges that 
apply to your life and conversation. You chose, 
then, that line of policy, (ever since the plan 
struck your mind,) by which, as long as the 
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country flourished, you led the life of the hare, 
frightened, and trembling, and perpetually ex- 
pecting the scourge for the offences of which 
you were conscious ; but when all others were 
suffering, you were seen in high spirits by alL 
But he who was so cheerful after the death of 
thousands of his fellow-citizens, what does he 
deserve to suffer at the hands of the survivors ? 
But though I have many other passages of his 
history to recount, I will omit them all. For I do 
not consider myself obliged to state in detail all 
his scandalous and disgraceful acts, but such only 
as I may cite without disgracing myself. Draw 
then the parallel between your life and mine, 
^schines, quietly and not acrimoniously ; and 
demand of this audience which of the two each 
of them had rather choose for his own. You 
was an usher, — I a scholar ; you were an ini- 
tiator, — I was initiated ; you danced at the 
games — I presided over them ; you was a clerk 
of the Assembly, I a member ; you, a third-rate 
actor, I a spectator ; you were constantly break- 
ing down — I always hissing you ; your mea- 
sures were all in the enemy's favour — ^mine 
always in the country's ; and, in a word, now on 
this day the question as to me is whether or not 
I shall be crowned, while nothing whatever is 
alleged against my integrity ; while it is your 
lot to appear already as a calumniator, and the 
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choice of evils before you is that of still con- 
tinuing your trade, or being put to silence by 
failing to obtain a fifth of the votes. 

Most happy (don't you perceive?) has been 
the fortune of your life, so that you may well 
speak contemptuously of mine. Come, then ! 
I will run over all the testimonies of the offices 
which I administered ; but do you, iEschines, 
also recite to us the verses you used to murder— 

** Quitting the gates of darkness, lo, I come !" 
and again, 

" Reluctantly I bear bad news, ye know !" 
and then 

" May curses light " 

Yes, — and first of all upon yourself, abandoned 
citizen, traitor, third-rate actor, first upon you 
may the Gods, and then this whole assembly, 
bring destruction ! Read the Testimonies. 

Depositions. 

Such then was my cond uct towards the country. 
As to my private life, if all of you are not aware 
that I was accessible, and kindly, and ready to 
help all who asked my aid, I have done, nor will 
add one word, nor bring forward any evidence 
upon the subject, nor speak of captives in war re- 
deemed, nor of daughters portioned, nor of any 
other acts like these. For my notion is this ; 
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that he who has received a kindness should 
remember it for ever, and he who has con- 
ferred it should instantly forget it, if the former 
would bear the character of a good man, and the 
latter avoid that of a paltry spirit. But to bear 
in mind one's own good deeds and talk of them, 
is much the same with upbraiding those that 
benefited by them. Therefore I will do nothing 
of the kind, nor go into the subject at all, but 
rest content with whatever estimation I enjoy 
in this respect. 

But passing over my private concerns, I am 
still disposed to say somewhat upon those of the 
community. So if, iEschines, you can name 
any mortal under the sun, untarnished by the 
tyranny, first of Philip and now of Alexander, be 
he Greek, or be he Barbarian — then be it so — 
I will grant you that my fortune, or my ill luck, 
if you please so to call it, is the cause of all 
that has happened. But if of those who never 
set eyes on me nor heard the sound of my voice, 
many have suffered much and grievous evil, not 
only individuals but whole cities and nations, 
how much more just and correct is it according 
to the probability of the case, to regard the 
common lot of humanity, or some force of cir- 
cumstances, untoward and diflScult to resist, as the 
origin of these calamities ? You, however, dis- 
regard all those, throw the blame upon me, called 
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upon as I was to carry on the government in such 
a crisis ; and this, though you well knew that if 
not the whole, at least a part of the reprobation 
is due to the community at large, but principally 
to yourself. For if I had councilled the State 
with full and absolute powers, your other orators 
would have had some right to accuse me. But if 
you were yourselves always present in all the pub- 
lic assemblies— if the State publicly propounded 
for discussion the course fit to be pursued — ^if 
what was done appeared to all, but chiefly to 
you, the most expedient — (for it was through 
no good will towards me that you allowed me 
to enjoy all the hopes and admiration and honours 
that waited on my measures at this time, but ma- 
nifestly because you were overpowered by the 
truth and had nothing better to propose) — are 
you not now unjust and outrageous in crying 
out against measures than which you then knew 
none better ? 

Among all other men I observe these prin- 
ciples and these distinctions to prevail. Does 
any one wilfully do wrong? He is the object 
of indignation and of punishment. Does any 
one commit an error unintentionally ? He is 
pardoned, not punished. Has one who neither 
does any wrong nor commits any error devoted 
himself to a course which to all appeared expe- 
dient, and has he been in common with all disap*- 
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pointed of success ? It is not fair to reprobate or 
to attack him, but to condole with him. All this 
is established not only in all our jurisprudence, 
but by Nature herself in her unwritten laws, and 
in the very constitution of the human mind. 
Thus has iEschines so far surpassed all other 
men in cruelty and calumny, that those same 
things which he enumerates as misfortunes he 
also imputes to me as crimes. And not to men- 
tion other things, as if he had himself always 
spoken candidly and with all kindness, he desired 
you to keep a watch upon me and to beware of me 
lest I should circumvent or beguile you, calling 
me fair spoken, and canting, and sophistical, 
and the like ; as if when a man by anticipation 
says of another what applies to himself, it must 
stick to him, without the audience even so much 
as asking who and what the person is who thus 
speaks. But I well know that you all know him 
well, and are aware how much more applicable 
these terms are to him than to me ; and this 
also I know full well, that my eloquence, (for so 
be it, although I observe, that for the most 
part the audience is master of the speaker's 
powers, since it is only according to the recep- 
tion you give him and the favour you show him, 
that any speaker passes for skilful) — but if I 
possess any such skill you will all find it was 
employed in public offices for your benefit. 
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never against you, nor for my personal advan- 
tage ; while his eloquence, on the contrary, has 
been bestowed not only in behalf of your 
enemies, but also in impeaching whoever vexed 
him or offended him personally. He never uses 
it honestly for the benefit of his country — for it 
cannot surely be the part of a true patriot to en- 
deavour that his private anger> or enmity, or other 
personal feeling, should be adopted and acted 
ypon by those judges who are called to dis- 
charge a public duty ; nor ought he to come 
before you for any such purpose. It were far 
better that his nature should be alien from such 
feelings ; but if it must be so, then ought he to 
mitigate and moderate their danger. 

In what circumstances then ought a states- 
man and an orator to be vehement ? When 
the State is in jeopardy upon the ruin of affairs 
— when the people are in conflict with the 
enemy — then it is that the strenuous and 
patriotic citizen appears. But when ^schines 
cannot pretend to have any ground whatever fur 
even charging me with any offence in public 
life, or, I will add, in private, either in the name 
of the country or his owU'— for him to come for- 
ward with a vamped up attack on my crowning 
and my honours, and to waste so many words 
upon this subject, is the working of personal spite 
and envyi and a little mind, and shows no good 
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man. Then this proceeding of leaving his 
controversy with me out of the question, and 
attacking Ctesiphon, comprises everything that 
is base. 

To me indeed, iBschines, it appears from 
these speeches of yours, as if you had instituted 
this impeachment through a desire of making a 
display of vociferation, not of punishing any one's 
misconduct. For it is not the speech of the orator, 
^schines, that avails, nor yet the compass of 
his voice, but his feeling in unison with the com- 
munity and bearing enmity or affection towards 
them whom his country loves or hates. He that 
thus possesses his soul speaks ever with right 
feeling. But he that bows to those from whom 
the country has danger to apprehend, does not 
anchor in the same roadstead with the people ; 
accordingly he does not look for safety from the 
same quarter. But mark me, I do : for I have 
always made common cause with the people, nor 
have I ever taken any course for my peculiar and 
individual interest. Can you say as much? Then 
how ?— You, who, instantly after the battle, went 
on the embassy to Philip, the cause of all that 
in these. times befel your country ; and that after* 
refusing the office at all former periods, as every 
one knows ? — But who deceives the country ? Is 
it not he that says one thing and thinks another ? 
And who is he upon whom at every assembly 
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solemn execration is proclaimed ? Is it not such 
a man as this ? What worse charge can any one 
bring against an orator than that his words and 
his sentiments do not tally ? Yet you have been 
discovered to be such a man ; and you still lift 
your voice and dare to look this assembly in the 
face ! Think you they do not know you 
for what you are? or that such a slumber 
and oblivion has come over them all as to 
make them forget the speeches you declaimed 
before the people, swearing and imprecating on 
yourself if you ever had any kind of dealings with 
Philip, and that I falsely made this charge upon 
you from personal enmity ? But no sooner 
came the news of the battle than, forgetting all 
this, you at once confessed and even affected 
being Philip's friend and guest, changing into 
such names as these your contract of hiring 
with him. For by what footing of equality, or by 
what pretext of title, iEschines, could Philip be 
the host, or the friend, or even the acquaintance, 
of Glaucothea the tambourine player's son ? I 
can see none. But you were his hireling to 
ruin the interests of this nation. Yet when you 
are detected by the people as a traitor, and have 
become informer against yourself since the issue 
of the contest, you must needs attack me, and 
upbraid me for these events, for which you will 
find all others much more to blame than I. 
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Many great and glorious achievements, 
Machines, has the country both undertaken 
and prosperously conducted through my coun- 
cils ; and of these she is not unmindful : wit- 
ness the people selecting me to make the oration 
upon those who fell, the very moment after the 
catastrophe, — not you, though you were pro- 
posed, how fine soever your voice ; nor Demades, 
though he had just made the peace ; nor Hege- 
mon, nor any other of you all — ^but me. And 
when you stood forward with Pythocies, cruelly 
and shamefully — good heavens ! — ^to charge me 
as you now do, and to run me down, yet so much 
the more did they choose me. The reason of 
this, though you are not ignorant of it, I will 
nevertheless tell you. The people were aware 
of two things,-— the patriotism and zeal with 
which I had carried on their aflfairs^ and your 
guilt ; for those things, which, when our affairs 
prospered, you all denied with oaths, you con- 
fessed as soon as the State was unfortunate; 
and men concluded that they who obtained from 
the public calamities impunity for their coun- 
cils had all along been secret enemies of the 
country and now were openly avowed ones. They 
thought it, moreover, unbecoming that he who 
made the oration over the deceased warriors, and 
extolled their merits, should be one who had sat 
under the same roof, and drunk of the same cup 
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with those who had stood against them in battle 
array ; or that they who in Macedon had revelled 
and sung songs of triumph on the disasters of 
Greece with the perpetrators of the slaughter, 
should on their return be received mth honour ; 
or that the calamity should be deplored by those 
who counterfeited tears, but by such as grieved 
in their hearts. This the people saw in them- 
selves and in me, but not in any of you ; and 
therefore they made choice of me and not of you. 
Nor when they thus acted, did the parents 
and brethren of the slain, chosen to conduct the 
funeral obsequies, do otherwise ; for when the 
funeral feast was to be given, they held it at my 
house, as though I were, according to the usage 
in such cases, nearest in kindred to the deceased. 
And most properly ; for though they were each 
of themselves more nearly related to some of the 
deceased by blood, no one could be more closely 
allied to them all than 1 was ; since he whom it 
most concerned that the warriors should be 
unscathed and victorious, he had the greatest 
share of the grief to bear when they suffered 
what, would to heaven ! had never befallen them. 
But read here the Epitaph which the State 
judged it fit to inscribe on their monument, that 
you, iEschines, may see yourself in it unjust, 
calumnious, and profligate. Read ! 
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" These were the brave, unknowing how to yield. 

Who, terrible in valour, kept the field 

Against the foe ; and higher than life's breath 

Prizing their honour, met the doom of death. 

Our common doom — ^that Greece unyoked might stand. 

Nor shuddering crouch beneath a tyrant's hand. 

Such was the will of Jove ; and now they rest 

Peaceful enfolded in their Country's breast. 

The Immortal Gods alone are ever great, 

And erring mortals must submit to Fate." 

Do you hear, -^schines, even in this very 
inscription, that '* The Immortal Gods alone 
are ever great?" Not to the statesman does 
it ascribe the power of bestowing success 
upon armies, but to the Gods. Wherefore, 
then, accursed wretch, upbraid me with what 
has happened, and with things, which may those 
Gods turn against the heads of you and yours ! 

Although, however, Athenians, he has brought 
many other charges against me, and made many 
false statements, yet have I chiefly marvelled at 
one thing, that while he made mention of those 
calamities which have befallen the country, he 
never felt like a patriot and a good citizen, 
nor shed tears, nor suffered any affection ap- 
proaching to tears; but raising his voice, and 
exulting, and vociferating, fancied, forsooth, he 
was accusing me when he was only showing 
that he did not feel as all other men felt upon the 
public misfortunes. And yet the man who affects 
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a deep concern for our laws and constitution, as 
iSschines now does, ought, if he has no other 
quality, at least to have the fellow feeling with 
the people of sorrowing and rejoicing over the 
same events, and not pursue that line of policy 
which must make him take part with the 
enemy, as you, ^schines, are now clearly 
proved to have done, while you pretend that 
every thing is owing to me, and that through me 
the country has been brought to its present con- 
dition, instead of admitting that she first began 
to succour all Greece through my policy and 
my measures. For if, Athenians, you were 
only to grant me this, that I was the cause 
of your resisting the domination which was pre- 
paring for the Greeks, a far greater gift would 
be conferred upon me than all you have bestowed 
upon others. But this I will not assert, 
for it would be doing you injustice, nor would 
you, I well know, admit it ; and .ffischines him- 
self, if he acted with any fairness, would not, 
even through hostility towards me, thus tarnish 
and destroy the greatest of all your glories. 

But why do I dwell on such things, when he 
made so many other charges, and asserted so many 
other falsehoods far worse than these ? For he 
who could — gracious God ! — ^accuse me of Philip - 
pising, what will he not say ? But, by all the 
Powers of Heaven, if we are to regard the 
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truth, and lay a&ide all falsehood and personal 
slander, it will be found that they on whose 
heads should truly and justly fall by common 
consent the blame of causing these events re- 
semble him and his party in each state and not 
me — men who, when Philip's power was feeble 
and his influence small, while we, repeat- 
edly warning, and exhorting, and inculcating 
the soundest views, sacrificed the public in- 
terests for lucre of gain, each deceiving 
and corrupting his own countrymen until they 
made all of them slaves :— -Daochus, CinSas, 
Thrasidseus, the Thessalians; Cercidas^ Hie- 
ronymus, Eucalpidas, the Arcadians ; Myr« 
tis, Teladamus, Mnaseas, the Argives ; Euxi- 
theus, Cleotimus, Aristeechmus, the Eleans; 
the sons of Philides, a man hateful to the 
Gods, Neon, and Thrasylochus, the Mesr 
senians ; Aristratus, Epichares, the Sicyonians ; 
Dinarchus, Demaratus, the Corinthians ; Ptaeo- 
dorus, Helixus, Perilaus, the Megareans; Ti- 
molaus, Theogiton, Anemsetas, the Thebans; 
Hipparchus, Clitarchus, Sosistratus, the Eu- 
boeans. The day would fail me were I to recall 
the names of all the traitors. Those are they, 
]\Ien of Athens, whose councils have been each 
in his own country like those of our adversaries 
here — base and fawning creatures, wretches who 
have mutilated the gloiy each of his own native 
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land, toasting away their liberties to the health, 
first of Philip, then of Alexander; measur- 
ing their happiness by their gluttony and de- 
bauchery, but utterly overthrowing those rights 
of freemen, and that independence of any master 
which the Greeks of former days regarded as 
the test and the summit of all felicity. 

This disgraceful and notorious conspiracy 
and wickedness, then, — ^but rather, Athenians, 
let us say, if we would not trifle with the 
subject,— this betraying of the liberties of Greece, 
can, by the common consent of all mankind, 
neither be charged upon the State, which fol- 
lowed my counsels, nor upon me in your estima- 
tion. Then you ask what is my title to public 
honours ? I will tell you. It is, that while the 
statesmen of Greece, beginning with yourself, 
jEschines, were all corrupted — first by Philip 
and then by Alexander— over me neither op- 
portunity, nor fair speeches, nor lavish pro- 
mises, nor hopes, nor fears, nor favours, nor 
any other earthly consideration ever prevailed, 
seducing or driving me to betray in any one 
particular what I deemed the rights and the 
interests of my country. Never did I, like you, 
and such as you, incline my councils as if 
weighed in a balance towards the side that paid 
the best ; but my whole conduct was formed by a 
righteous, and just, and incorruptible soul ; and 
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having borne the most forward part among the 
men of my times in administering the mightiest 
affairs, my whole policy has ever been sound, 
and honest, and open. For these things 1 claim 
to be honoured. 

. But this repair of the walls and the fosses 
which you revile, I deem to merit favour and 
commendation : wherefore should I not ? Yet, 
I certainly place this far below my administration 
of public affairs. For I have not fortified Athens 
with stone walls and tiled roofs : no, not I ! 
Neither is it on deeds like these that I plume 
myself. But would you justly estiniate my 
outworks, you will find armaments, and cities, 
and settlements, and harbours, and fleets, and 
cavalry, and armies raised to defend us : — these 
are the defences that I drew around Attica, 
as far as human prudence could defend her, and 
with such outworks as these 1 fortified the coun- 
try at large, not the mere circuit of the arsenal 
and the city ! Nor was it I that succumbed to 
Philip's policy and his arms; very far other- 
wise ! but the captains and the forces of your 
allies yielded to his fortune. What are the 
proofs of it? They are manifest and plain, 
and you shall see them. For what was the part 
«f a patriotic citizen? What the part of him 
Would serve his country with all earnest- 
'^^ss, and zeal, and honesty of purpose ? Was it 
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not to cover Atlica, on the seabord with Eubcea 
— inland with Boeotia — on the Peloponnesus 
with the adjoining territories ? Was it not to 
provide for making the corn trade secure, that 
every coast our ships sailed along till they 
reached the Piraeus might be friendly to us ? 
Was it not to save some points of our dominion, 
such as Preconnesus, the Chersonese, Tenedos, 
by dispatching succours, and making the neces- 
sary statements, and proposing the fit decrees ? 
Was it not to secure from the first the co- 
operation and alliance of other states, Byzan- 
tium, Abydos, Euboea? Was it not to wrest 
from the enemy his principal forces ? Was it 
not to supply what this country most wanted ? 
Then all these things were effected by my 
Decrees, and my measures. All these things, 
Athenians, if any one chuses to examine the mat- 
ter without prejudice, he will find both correctly 
advised by me, and executed with perfect in- 
tegrity; and that no opportunity was lost by 
me, through carelessness, or through ignorance, 
or through treachery, nor any thing neglected 
which it could fall within the power and the 
wisdom of one man to do. But if the favour of 
some Deity, or of Fortune, or the remissness of 
commanders, or the wickedness of traitors like 
you, iEschines, in different states, or if all these 
causes together have embarrassed our whole 
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affairs, and brought them to ruin — wherein has 
Demosthenes been to blame ? But if there had 
been found in any Greek State one man such 
as I have been in my sphere among you, rather 
if Thessaly had only possessed a single man, and 
if Arcadia had possessed any one of the same prin- 
ciples with me, none of all the Greeks, whether 
within Thermopylae or without, would have 
been suffering their present miseries ; but all 
remaining free, and independent, and secure from 
alarm, would in perfect tranquillity and pros- 
perity have dwelt in their native land, render- 
ing thanks to you and the rest of the Athenian 
People for so many and such signal blessings 
conferred on them through me. That you may 
perceive how much smaller my words are than 
my works, through fear of misconstruction, 
read now and recite the account of the succours 
sent in pursuance of my Decrees. 

THE ACCOUNT OF SUCCOURS. 

These, and acts like these, uEschines, it is 
the duty of a patriot to perform, (which, had 
they proved successful, oh, God! would have 
placed us beyond all controversy on the summit 
of power, and without a wrong to any party ; but 
as the event has been different, we have only 
obtained the glory, and the state and my policy 
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is freed from all blame. Fortune alone being in 
fault, which has so ordered our affairs) — no, by 
heaven ! never will a patriot abandon the cause of 
his country — nor hire himself outto her enemies — 
nor watch over their interests rather than over her 
own — nor run down whoever undertakes to in- 
culcate and propound measures worthy of the 
state, and perseveres in this course — nor record 
and treasure up whatever private injuries he may 
have sustained from any one — nor lead a life of 
criminal and traitorous retirement, as you 
are too wont to do. There is, indeed, there is 
a kind of retirement justifiable and beneficial to 
the State ; a retirement which the bulk of you, 
my fellow citizens, honestly enjoy. But that is 
veiy far indeed from being the retirement of this 
man ; keeping aloof from public affairs when 
he thinks fit (and he oftentimes does think fit), 
he watches the moment when you are tired of 
some one who is always addressing you, or when 
some adverse fortune has befallen us, or some 
other untoward thing has happened (as will 
often occur in human concerns) ; and then, at 
this juncture, sudden the orator rises from his 
retirement, like a gust of wind, and raising his 
voice, and crowding together words and phrases, 
rolls them forth, fluently and breathlessly, to 
no profit of the country, nor the attainment of 
any good whatever, but to the detriment of in* 
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dividual citizens, and to the disgrace of all. And 
this concern, jEschines, and this zeal, if it pro- 
ceeded from a sound heart, and one only anxious 
for the interests of the country, would bear 
wholesome fruits, and fair to behold, and bene- 
ficial to all ; alliances with foreign states, 
supplies of money, establishments of trade, the 
enactment of useful laws, resistance to open 
enemies. 

All these things were exemplified in past 
times, and those times aflford many exhi- 
bitions of the qualities of a perfect patriot ; in 
which exhibitions assuredly you, JEschines, 
never would have been found, neither first, 
neither second, nor third, nor fourth, nor fifth, 
nor yet sixth, nor in any place at all ; certainly 
not when the resources of the state were to be 
extended. For, what alliance ever accrued to 
the country of your making ? Or what suc- 
cours, or goodwill, or glory of your gaining ? 
Or what embassy, or what other public func- 
tions, whereby the state acquired honour ? 
What domestic affair, or concern of the 
Greek states, or of strangers, oyer which you 
presided, was ever set right through you? 
What galleys, what armaments, what arsenals, 
what repairs of the walls, what cavalry? 
In what one of all these particulars have you 
ever proved useful ? What benefit has ever 
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accrued to either rich or poor from your for- 
tunes? None.-" But, hark!" says some one, 
'' if nothing of all this was done, at least there 
existed good dispositions and public spirit/' 
Where ? When ? you most wicked of men !— 
you who, when all that ever opened their mouths 
on the Bema contributed somewhat to the public 
safety, when at last Aristonicus paid in as a 
gift the money he had saved for recovering his 
rank,— you, who even then neither came forward 
yourself, nor gave one mite! Not that you 
were poor. For why? You inherited from 
your kinsman Philo above five talents; and 
you received a gift of two talents subscribed by 
the wealthier tax-payers for defeating the naval 
law. But I shall pass over these things, 
that I may not be diverted from the main ques- 
tion by going from topic to topic. Still what 
I have said already will show that your contri- 
buting nothing was not owing to your poverty 
but to your taking special care nothing 
you did should ever counteract the schemes of 
those to whom all your policy was subservient. 
In what, then, are you bold, and when are you 
munificent ? When any thing is to be urged 
against your countrymen, then are you most 
copious of speech — most profuse of money — 
most rich in memory — ^a first-rate actor — the 
Theocrines of the stage ! 
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Then do you recount the famous men of 
other days? And you do well to praise them. 
But it is not fair, Athenians, to take advantage of 
the love you bear the memory of the deceased 
for the purpose of matching and comparing me 
with them — me, who am your own contem- 
porary. For which of us all can be unaware 
that every one living is exposed to more or less 
of envy, while not even their enemies bear any 
hatred to the dead ? Such being the nature of 
men, am I to be judged and tried in reference 
to those who have gone before me? By no 
means. It is not just, it is not fair, ^schines ; 
the parallel must be with yourself, and whom 
else you please, of those that side with you and 
are still living. And consider again — whether is 
it more honourable and more for the interest of 
the country, that, because of the services ren- 
dered by our predecessors, prodigious though they 
be beyond all power of expression, we should 
show ingratitude and detraction towards those 
of the present day; or that we should show 
honour and favour to all who have ever done any 
patriotic deed ? And yet, if I must speak out, 
my measures and policy, when they shall be accu- 
rately considered, will appear to resemble those 
of the men who have been eulogized, and to be 
pointed towards the same ends, while yours, 
-^schines, are like those of their calumniators. 
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For it appears that there were in those days 
persons who ran down the great men of the 
age, and praised those that had gone before 
them ; an invidious thing, and the very thing 
you are now about. Do you say that I in no 
respect resemble those patriots ? Do you then re* 
semble them yourself, iEschines ? Or does your 
brother ? Or does, any of the orators of these 
times? I deny it altogether. But with the living, 
most worthy person (I say no more), compare the 
living and those who belong to the same depart- 
ment, as we do in every thing else^ — poets, 
singers, wrestlers. Philammon did not leave 
the Olympic games uncrowned because he was 
inferior to Glaucus of Carystus, and other 
wrestlers of a former age, but because he over- 
came all who appeared against him he was 
crowned and proclaimed conqueror. Compare 
me thus with the present race of statesmen, 
with yourself, with whomsoever you please of 
them all, I will yield to none; men among 
whom, while it was possible to preserve the best 
interests of the country, while the contest of 
patriotism was open to us all, I was seen giving 
the soundest counsels, and every thing was 
ordered by my decrees, and my laws and my 
negotiations. But of all your party there was 
not one that ever appeared in any way, unless 
when some affront was to be put upon the 
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people ; yet when that event happened, which 
would to Heaven we had been spared, and 
when men were wanted, not to counsel, but 
to do as they might be ordered, and eagerly to 
exert themselves against the country, and to 
play the willing parasite to others, then it was 
that you and each of your party became flourish- 
ing, and wealthy, and attended with equipages, 
while I was feeble, I confess it, but far more 
devoted than you to this People ! 

Two qualities, men of Athens, every citizen 
of ordinary worth ought to possess (I shall be able 
in general terms to speak of myself in the least 
invidious manner) : he should both maintain in 
oflSce the purpose of a firm mind and the course 
suited to his country's pre-eminence, and on all 
occasions and in all his actions the spirit of 
patriotism. This belonfijs to our nature ; victory 
and might are under the dominion of another 
power. These dispositions you will find to 
have been absolutely inherent in me. For ob- 
serve; neither when my head was demanded, 
nor when they dragged me before the Am- 
phictyons, nor when they threatened, nor when 
they promised, nor when they let loose on me 
these wretches like wild beasts, did I ever 
abate in any particular my affection for you. 
This straightforward and honest path of policy, 
from the very first, I chose ; the honour, the 
power, the glory of my country to promote — these 
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to augment — in these to have my being. Never 
was I seen going about the streets elated and 
exulting when the enemy was victorious, 
stretching out my hand, and congratulating 
such as I thought would tell it elsewhere, but 
hearing with alarm any success of our own 
armies, moaning and bent to the earth like 
these impious men, who rail at this country as 
if they could do so without also stigmatizing 
themselves ; and who, turning their eyes abroad, 
and seeing the prosperity of the enemy in the 
calamities of Greece, rejoice in them, and main- 
tain that we should labour to make them last 
for ever ! 

Let not, oh gracious God, let not such con- 
duct receive any manner of sanction from thee ! 
Rather plant even in these men a better spirit 
and better feelings ! But if they are wholly 
incurable, then pursue them, yea, themselves by 
themselves, to utter and untimely perdition by 
land and by sea; and to us who are spared 
vouchsafe to grant the speediest rescue from 
our impending alarms, and an unshaken se- 
curity ! 
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